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fOPKS OF THE DAY 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE VATICAN 


N spite of predictions that Mr. Roosevelt’s refusal to accept the 
Vatican’s conditions for an interview would ruin his popu- 
larity with American Catholics, that it would alienate our Catholics 
from the Vatican, that it would greatly aid or injure Methodism 
in Rome, or have other dire and fell effects, it must frankly be 
said that a wide reading of the expressions of opinion all over the 
country seems to show no shifting of political or ecclesiastical 
feeling. In fact, the main result of 
the incident is something entirely 
different. The Colonel’s cablegram 
to America, telling us all how to 
interpret the affair, is seized by the 
editorial watchers as betraying the 
fact that, after immuring himself for 
ayear in the wilds of Africa and 
avoiding the subject of politics as 
he would the plague, he still has his 
popularity deeply at heart and has 
his eye on political eventualities: 
here. “It seems an inevitable infer- 
ence, from the elaborate explana- 
tions made by Colonel Roosevelt 
and by John Callan O’Laughlin in 
his behalf,” remarks the Topeka 
Capital (Rep.), “that Mr. Roose- 
velt is to be considered as in poli- 
tics.” Altogether, the same paper 
adds, the incident has served to 
strengthen the public feeling that 
“Mr. Roosevelt has a future before 
him and is strictly sensible of the 
fact.” The anti- Roosevelt New 
York World (Ind. Dem.), reluc- 
tantly and with a very different em- 
phasis, expresses the same opinion, 
complaining that “Mr. Roosevelt’s 
cablegram to Dr. Abbott reads less 
like a plea for religious toleration than like a formal notice of his 
resumption of political activity,” and adding ironically: “It was a 
highly dramatic method of notifying the country that the center of 
the stage was again occupied by the only political actor worthy of 
the star part. But why drag in religion?” In the main, however, the 
serious comment of the lay press commends Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude 
throughout the embarrassing incident, and especially congratulates 
him on his wise and successful effortto guard against any religious 
significance being attached to the event. He dida public service, 


MFRRY DEL VAL, 


The Spanish Cardinal who is the Papal Secretary of State, and 
on whose shoulders many observers place the responsibility for 
making a fiasco of Mr. Roosevelt's proposed audience with the Pope. 
A dispatch—which the Papal Secretary himself declares to be a 
fabrication—quotes the Cardinal’s father,a former Spanish Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, as saying: ‘It seems providential that my 
son should be the man to hufnble a Yankee President.’ 


asserts the Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind. Dem.), in his plea through 7%e 
Outlook, that the American people should treat the matter as 
“merely personal, and, above all, as not warranting the slightest 
exhibition of rancor or bitterness,” and in his further reminder 
that the important consideration is “the avoidance of harsh and 
bitter comment, such as may excite mistrust and anger between 
and among good men.” 

The widely published facts of the case have aroused so much 
public interest, and are so fresh in the public memory, that we 
need restate them here in only the 
briefest form. The whole difficulty, 
it will be recalled, arose out of the 
following words, contained in the 
communication which answered Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request for an audience : 

“The Holy Father will be de- 
lighted to grant an audience to Mr. 
Roosevelt on April 5, and hopes 
that nothing will arise to prevent it, 
such as the much-regretted incident 
which made the reception of Mr. 
Fairbanks impossible.” 

The allusion was to the now fa- 
mous visit of Mr. Fairbanks to the 
Methodist College in Rome, an or- 
ganization which is said to be pe- 
culiarly aggressive in its hostility 
toward the Vatican. In reply Mr. 
Roosevelt again exprest the hope 
that an audience might be arranged, 
but added that, while he fully recog- 
nized the Pope’s “entire right to re- 
ceive or not to receive whomsoever 
hechooses for any reason that seems 
good to him,” on the other hand, 
“J in my turn must decline to make 
any stipulations, or submit to any 
conditions which in any way limit 
my freedom of conduct.” This 
brought a renewed assurance that “an audience could not occur 
except under the understanding exprest in the former message,” 
which was answered by acommunication from Mr. Roosevelt to 
the American Ambassador at Rome stating that the proposed pre- 
sentation “is, of course, now impossible.” 

Altho the American press generally seem to share the opinion 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) that “there could be no 
controversy between the Vatican and Mr. Roosevelt in a matter 
in which each party was entirely within its rights,” there is a 
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found must be his feelings of 
gratitude that in his own land 
there is not merely complete 
toleration but the heartiest 
good-will and sympathy be- 
tween sincere and honest men of 
different faith — good-will and 
sympathy so complete that in 
the inevitable daily relations 
of our American life Catholics 
and Protestants meet together 
and work together without the 
thought of difference of creed 
being even present in their 
minds. This is a condition so 
vital to our National well-be- 
ing that nothing should be per- 
mitted to jeopard it.” 


Commenting editorially on 
this “message of peace” Dr. 
Abbott writes : 


“An ex- President of the 
United States could not visit 
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“‘ON THE WATER-WAGON.” 


This photograph was taken at Omdurman. 


wide-spread tendency to credit the whole incident to blundering 
diplomacy and tactlessness on the part of Cardinal Merry del Val, 
Papal Secretary of State, whose position gave him control of the 
negotiations on the side of the Vatican. He was guilty, thinks 
the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), of “an error both of taste and of 
judgment,” in broaching the supposition that Mr. Roosevelt might 
himself err in a matter of courtesy and taste. 
Among the papers which echo this view are 
the Providence Journal (Ind.), the Indian- 
apolis Star (Rep.), the St. Louis Republic 
(Dem.), and the New York 7Zimes (Ind. 
Dem.). However, as the Indianapolis Star 
remarks: 





“So far as the Pope and the distinguished 
American are concerned, their relations are 
not changed. They -respect and..esteem 
each other as before. They would doubtless 
both have greatly enjoyed a meeting with 
each other, and it is a pity that a bit of 
needless ecclesiastical red tape interfered.” 

“For once ex-President Roosevelt has 
done the American thing in a manner not 
objectionably individual or egoistic,” re- 
marks the Wilmington Star (Dem.), which, 
after commending the Pope’s attitude as 
well, remarks that “after all, it is a pity that 
these two independent souls are not to 
meet.” “There are times,” says the Brook- 
lyn Citizen (Dem.), “when a considerable number of our fellow 
citizens give their common sense a vacation, but this is not one 
of them.” In expressing its regret over the whole unnecessary 
incident the Boston 7ranscript (Ind. Rep.) states the belief that 
“Mr. Roosevelt has done more than any other public man in this 
country to break down denominational barriers.” In a cable mes- 
sage to Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the New York Outlook, Mr. 
Roosevelt himself says, in part: 











TOO MUCH TIPPLE, 


—From the New York 
Amerivan. 


“TI am sure that the great majority of my fellow citizens, Catho- 
lics quite as much as Protestants, will feel that I acted in the only 
way possible for an American to act, and because of this very fact 
I most earnestly hope that the incident will be treated in a matter- 
of-course way, as merely personal, and, above all, as not warrant- 
ing the slightest exhibition of rancor or bitterness. ...... 

“The more an American sees of other countries the more pro- 


On the ex-President’s right, wearing a white dress and mounted on a 
white camel, is Miss Ethel Roosevelt, and on his left, on a darker mount, is Mrs. Roosevelt. 


Rome and fail to ask for an au- 
dience with the Pope without a 
palpable slight to the Holy 
Father. He could not accept 
the conditions imposed by the 
Vatican without a violation of the essential spirit of American 
brotherhood; that religious differences must not affect social 
relations. {Catholics, as well as Protestants, in America will agree 
with the judgment of Mr. John Callan O’Laughlin, himself an 
Americafi Catholic, who was in Rome, inconference both with Mr. 
Roosevelt and with the Vatican, and who cables to the New York 
Times the judgment which he shares with liberal Catholics in 
Italy: ‘Familiar as I am with all the facts, and looking at his 
action from the view-point of an American Catholic, I personally 
feel that any other action Colonel Roosevelt might have taken 
would have resulted in the humiliation not only of himself but of 
the American people, Catholic as well as Protestant, and would 
have established an unwise precedent of serious consequences in 
the future.’” 


For a time Mr. Roosevelt’s hope that the incident should not 
give rise to religious controversy and recrimination seemed likely 
to be frustrated by the action of the Rev. B. M. Tipple, head of 
the Methodist College in Rome, who issued an inflammatory state- 














YOU’RE NEXT! 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ment rejoicing that “ Mr. Roosevelt has struck a blow for twentieth- 
century Christianity,” and asserting that “ Americans can now bet- 
ter understand how it is that the Roman Church has lost France, 
the men of Italy, and is losing Spain and Austria.” This state- 
ment led the ex-President to cancel his plans for a public reception 
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to Americans in Rome, and to express, according to some dis- 
patches, intense indignation with Mr. Tipple’s course. Says Mr. 
O’Laughlin, in a dispatch from Rome to the New York Zimes : 


“As Colonel Roosevelt is absolutely certain that the majority of 
American Catholics will repudiate the action of Cardinal Merry 
del Val, so is he certain that a great majority of the Methodists 
will repudiate what was done by the Methodists here... .... 

“He has been heartily congratulated already by telegrams and 
quantities of cablegrams from the United States and by persons 
who have called upon him here in Rome. Significant among the 
visitors are Catholics and Protestants, including priests and 
clergymen. Both the Catholics and the Methodists of Rome now 
realize that Colonel Roosevelt is determined to deal with all alike, 
acting precisely on principles of toleration and equality, a treat- 
ment which has always guided him. 

“Even Catholics close to the Vatican are beginning to under- 
stand that his attitude in connection with the audience with the 
Pope had no relation with them or their religion, but was caused 
entirely by the effort of Vatican diplomacy to make capital out of 
his reception. The Methodists here likewise know that he has no 
intention to permit his action with reference to the Vatican to be 
used by them to make capital as against the Catholics.” 


“Thus both sides,” adds Mr. O’Laughlin, “find themselves in 
an embarrassing position, while it is recognized that Colonel 
Roosevelt emerges with his standing unimpaired.” “The Colonel,” 
remarks the Richmond 77mes-Dispatch (Dem.), “is playing both 
ends against the middle, as the bridge-players say during the Lenten 
season.” The same paper suggests that “Brother Tipple will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he opened the gap for the Colonel 
to get through, and he got, as we are informed by the cable, with 
neatness and dispatch.” 

To the Atlanta Georgian (Dem.), the Charleston Post (Dem.), 
and the Springfield Unzon (Rep.), the Vatican episode is merely 
indicative of the excitement [which is likely to mark Mr. Roose- 
velt’s progress through Europe. Says the Charleston paper : 


“The Colonel is keeping up his record. He will make a trail 
of sensations throughout Europe and will come home with trophies 
from the capitals of the great Powers as well as from the jungles 
of Africa.” 


“Once more,” remarks the Chicago Juter Ocean (Rep.), touch- 
ing the topic lightly, “Mr. Roosevelt is demonstrating his right to 
be considered the true friend of all newspapers ”— 


“Now, as ever, newspaper ‘copy’ springs beneath his footsteps 
as quickly and poetically as violets beneath the feet of spring. . . . 
Once again large type is needed to do him justice. Once more the 
front page claims him as its own. 

“He goes to Egypt and riots begin. He goes to Rome and sen- 


sational complications arise. And he has just begun his European 
Journey 





IN ITALY.” 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 





“There will be no dull season or silly season in the newspaper 
business next summer, we guess; not while the Roughest Rider 
is well and strong.” 


Published interviews with leading American ecclesiastics, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, reveal a readiness on both sides 
to accept Mr. Roosevelt’s action in the non-partizan spirit which 
he bespeaks for it. “True Roman Catholicism can never be in 
conflict with true Methodist Episcopalianism, and vice versa,” says 
Bishop David H. Moore, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
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HIMSELF AGAIN. 


Talking to a correspondent after his emergence from the jungle. 


Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, speaking for American Catholics, 
affirms that— 


“In the hypothesis, unworthy of conception, that a slight upon 
Mr. Roosevelt or the Republic, was intended, we in America, who 
respect Mr. Roosevelt and who love the Republic, would unfalter- 
ingly stand by Mr. Roosevelt and by our country.” 
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DEMOCRATIC EXPECTATIONS AND 
MISGIVINGS 


LMOST with one voice the Democratic papers are predicting 

a Democratic House asa result of next fall’s Congressional 
elections, yet in a surprizing number of cases they are tempering 
their exultation with misgivings about the use the party will make 














From “ Puck.” Copyrighted, 1910, by permission. 
THE WARNING ARROW. 
—Eberhard in Puck. 


of its expected triumph. Thus, while the evident unpopularity of 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, the restlessness of the people under the 
burden of higher prices, and the growing mutterings of anger 
against “ Aldrichism ” and “Cannonism,” combine to convince such 
Democratic organs as the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat and 
Picayune, the Nashville Zennessean, the Jacksonville 7imes- 
Union, the Atlanta Journal and Constitution, the Charleston 
Post, the Pittsburg Post, the Macon Zelegraph, and the Houston 
Post that an anti-Republican revulsion will be registered in the 
fall elections, expectations falter when these papers cast their 
glances forward to the Presidential contest of 1912. “A Demo- 
cratic Congress of the right sort might be the forerunner of a 
Democratic President,” remarks the New York World (Ind. 
Dem.), but “a blundering Democratic Congress will only prepare 
the way for another Republican.” While the Macon 7Jelegraph 
assures its readers that “the stall-fed leaders of the G. O. P. are 
quaking in their boots,” and the Charleston Evening Post exults 
that “the enemy is wavering, and now is the time to press him,” 
the Houston Post interjects: “If there was ever a time when the 
Democrats needed plenty of good sense it is now, and may the 
Lord fill their craniums with it!” 

A number of Democratic papers are casting rueful backward 
glances at opportunities lost or fumbled in the past. Thus the New 
Orleans Picayune (Dem.) asks pointedly what the Democrats did 
when they “controlled the House of Representatives in the Forty- 
fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fif- 
tieth, the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses, and had two 
terms of a Democratic President, Grover Cleveland?” “They 
earned,” it continues in answer to its own question, “the jackass as 
their party emblem, all through their foolish discords and divi- 
sions.” The matter is thus summed up by a supposedly disinter- 
ested onlooker, the independent Denver 77es : 


“Whenever the Republicans are threatened with defeat, they 
grab some popular proposition from the Democratic party and 
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rush on to glorious victory. And when the Democrats are threat- 
ened with victory, they filch some ruinous thing from the Republi- 
can party and rush down to defeat.” 


It is conceded by even the Republican papers, according to the 
New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (Dem.), that the next House will 
be Democratic. But those papers of the still ruling party gener- 
ally follow this admission with an assertion that the expected de- 
feat will provea blessing in disguise. Says The Times-Democrat 
commenting upon this assertion : 


“A Democratic victory in the coming elections will do the 
Republican party a world of good, is the way the average Republi- 
can paper figures it out, for it will remove Cannonism as an issue; 
it will put the blame on and eliminate the insurgents, and it will 
bring forth a new set of Republican leaders, of which the party is 
sorely in need. ...... 

“This proposition—that the best way to assure victory is to in- 
vite defeat has caused little worry among the Democrats. A 
Democratic House can not, it is true, do anything in the way of 
legislation with a Republican President and a Republican Senate; 
but it can at least check and defeat any injurious partizan measures, 
and the people will appreciate this preventive work. And in reply 
to the statement that a Democratic House is certain to lead toa 
Republican President in 1912, attention is called to the fact that 
in both the elections of 1882 and 1890 the Democrats carried the 
House first in the off year, to be followed by their equal success 
in the next following Presidential election. Instead of a Demo- 
cratic House lessening their chances in the national contest, it has 
always improved them.” 


To return again to the note of misgiving, we find Mr. Henry 
Watterson, the veteran Democratic editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal writing as follows, in Mr. Norman E. Mack’s Democratic 
National Monthly, of Buffale.: 


“That in the coming Congressional elections the voters will make 
their displeasure over intolerable conditions sufficiently active to 
change the party complexion of the next National House of Repre- 
sentatives, transferring a Republican into a Democratic majority, 
seems certain. But herein lies a familiar and what would seem a 
temperamental and characteristic danger to us Democrats. Can 
we reap the full profit of our expected triumph? Or, shall we go 
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EARLY SEEDING. 
The Democratic Party Would Extend His Acreage. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


first to rejoicing and then to quarreling, while the Republicans, 
warned betimes, proceed to mend their fences and to straighten 
their lines so as to make asure killing in 1912? There is a historic 
lesson which each of us would do well to remember: after the first 
battle of Bull Run, the Confederates were as badly demoralized 
by their victory as the Federals by their defeat.” 
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THE HOMEWARD TRAIL. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


HIGHER WAGES, AND WHO PAYS 


“ TN the spring,” chants a parodist in the Boston 7vanscripi, 
“the workman’s fancy seriously turns to thoughts of strikes.” 
This year many of the great corporations, and especially the rail- 
roads, are granting the wage-increases demanded without waiting 
for the men to quit work; and, while this is gratifying to all who 
like to see the tin dinner-pail full, some are asking who will pay 
the bill. That the ultimate consumer will be the ultimate dis- 
burser, paying increased freight and coal bills out of an unincreased 
income, is the verdict of most observers. On the other hand it is 
remarked that the increased wages will be spent for more food, 
clothing, and products of every sort, and thus add to the general 
commercial activity and prosperity, in which Mr. Ultimate Con- 
sumer will have ashare. The newspapers have been recording in 
the past few days that a substantial increase in the wages of the 
220,000 employees of the Steel Trust is probable, that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has voluntarily raised the pay of 185,000 men 6 per 
cent., making an aggregate raise of from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 
a year, that the New York Central system has offered increases 
estimated at $2,500,000 a year, that the Philadelphia & Reading 
system announces a raise in the wages of 37,000 men, at a cost of 
$1,500,000, and substantial advances in the wages of both trainmen 
and telegraph operators on other important roads are simultane- 
ously reported. The Sugar Trust, too, is to advance wages in all 
its plants from 5 to 1oper cent. The New York 7Zimes reckons 
that all these increases will be borne by the ultimate consumer, 
and it believes the President should come to his rescue by helping 
him to a reduction of the cost of living by cutting certain tariff 
schedules, particularly those that affect the price of food. Of the 
consumer’s plight it observes : 
“The ease with which wages are rising in many departments of 
trade must attract the attention of all. Railways alone have raised 
wages an aggregate of $20,000,000 within a few days. The men 
asked for the money, and the railways replied, ‘Certainly, we will 
get it back from the people who pay the freight.’ That was strictly 
according to the original precedent—the anthracite-coal strike, 
which was settled to the accompaniment of so much applause by 
President Roosevelt. We have all been paying more for coal ever 
since, and have been less enthusiastic about that method of settling 
strikes at the common expense as appreciation of the method has 
grown. Now there is asimilarcasein analliedtrade. Last week 
300,000 bituminous-coal miners celebrated the anniversary of their 


HE IS COMING! 


PERFECTLY NATURAL ANXIETY. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 





eight-hour victory with a strike for higher pay. Whatever the re- 
sult of their demand, they have good ground for expecting the con- 
cession of so reasonable a demand, which the employers can have 
no excuse for not granting, since it will cost them nothing. It is 
only necessary to collect it from the ultimate consumer.” 


Shortly after the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
had granted a wage increase of $500,000, the company filed new 
schedules with the Interstate Commerce Commission, increasing 
passenger fares of morethan $1 from 2to5 per cent., and the news- 
papers have since freely discust intimations and predictions of 
higher rates for both passengers and freight. That such increases 

















RESTORING THE BALANCE, 
—Williams in the Boston Herald. 


are just and inevitable is the view of the New York Glode, which 
finds that, 


“Measured against the value of goods transported, railway rates 
are from 40 to 50 per cent. lower than ten years ago. The trans- 
portation-tax against the commerce of the country is relatively less 
than ever before inthe country’s history. But it seems practically 
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impossible to fight off much longer the general influence. .. . 
Members of the Interstate Commerce Commission have indicated 
that they recognize the necessity of some increase in railway rates, 
and in this judgment the fair part of the public is disposed to 
acquiesce.” 

On the other hand, taking up the specific case of the increase of 
passenger rates by the New Haven road, the Newark ews says: 


“The company’s 6-per-cent. bonds are quoted at about 134, and 
its stock at 157, which would seem to indicate the road’s ability to 
pay the increased running-expenses without charging it up to the 
passengers.” 


Likewise, the Indianapolis Vews quotes The Black Diamond to 
the effect that 


“the railways of the country have taken $100, 0,000 from the 
fund that should have been spent on maintenance of way and repairs 
during the last two years, and have given it to their stockholders.” 

Conceding that if the railroads need more money for increased 
expenses they must take it from the shippers, 7ze Mews opines 
the shippers are “in no mood to agree to an advance in freight rates 
without a struggle,” for, 


“They point out that the railroads are still doing an enormous 
business and, consequently, making large profits. They do not 
see why they should be called upon to meet a deficiency which, as 
they see it, has really been caused by what practically amounted 
to bonuses to stockholders.” 


The Chicago 777bune suggests that shippers interest themselves 
in urging the passage of a proposed amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act now before the Senate, which provides: 


“That when a new rate is filed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, upon complaint of a shipper, or without complaint, upon 
its own initiative, may suspend the rate for 60 days upon filing a 
statement of its reasons for so doing. Then, after a full hearing, 
it can either affirm or disallow the rate. At present a rate can not 
be challenged until after it has taken effect. If challenged the 
shipper pays while the hearing goes on. 

“ Manifestly the possession by the Commission of this suspensory 
power would give shippers protection they have not now.” 


FEDERAL RAIDS ON BUCKET-SHOPS 


O sympathy is shown anywhere for the victims of the Federal 
raid on “bucket-shops” in New York, Baltimore, Jersey 
City, and Philadelphia. Constitutional objections might have 
been raised against this Federal interference with local business 
activity, but we have heard no uproar about “usurpation” of power, 
and there seems to be a disposition to let Uncle Sam have a free 
hand to suppress what is called the meanest form of gambling, and 
one that the States have been unable or unwilling to root out. 
Bucket-shop operators are freely denounced as “sure-thing gam- 
blers,” conducting a fraudulent imitation of a stock-brokerage 
business, recording purchases and sales of securities which never 
take place and playing against their customers with loaded dice. 
Thus the Brooklyn Zag/e says: 


“Usually it does not take the bucket-shop keeper long to get all 
his customer’s money. To the extent that he neither buys nor 


sells, he plays the game against the customer. Being directed to 
buy, he simply records the order and awaits the outcome. This is 
one of the fundamental differences between him and the reputable 
houses—they purchase or sell as directed.’’ 


Yet the New York' World, while by no means defending the 
outcasts, sees equal reason for interference in the affairs of a more 
respectable institution, for, 


“the bucket-shop ruins no one whodoes not enter it. It smashes 
no business but that of the fool who consents. Reckless stock- 
gambling in Wall Street ruins men who are innocent of it. It in- 
flicts upon the country evils so gigantic that, in comparison, all the 
bucket-shops, all the pool-rooms, and all the faro-games are of 
minor consideration. The branch bucket-shop invades even 
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country market-towns, but it entraps individuals only. Armed by 
the law with privilege, the Stock Exchange draws to its use the 
money of the tiniest hamlets through banks, insurance companies, 
and other financial institutions, and, in the wild money-panics which 
it creates, it sacrifices every interest to its own. It preys upon the 
whole community.” 

The charge that each of three firms whose members have been 
indicted, E. S. Boggs & Co., of New York, the Standard Stock 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, of Jersey City, and Price & Co., 
of Baltimore, paid $100,000 annually to the Western Union Com- 
pany for leased wires causes considerable criticism of the telegraph 
company. In answer to this criticism the general manager of the 
Western Union issues a formal statement to the effect that it is 
impracticable for the company to investigate the character of the 
business of its clients; and that whenever notified that a wire is 
put to illegal or wrongful use, it discontinues service. This ex- 
planation is not sufficient for Zhe Wall Street Journal, which 
comments: 

“It may be suggested that it would be utterly impossible for any 
telegraph company to accept quotations for transmission all day 
and every day, with the large revenue thereto attached, without an 
accurate knowledge of where the money came from, and the pur- 
poses for which the quotations were used. Not only would this 
be the case, but the quotations themselves must have been supplied 


from a known source which could be located without the slightest 
difficulty.” 


MILWAUKEE CAPTURED BY SOCIALISM 


AST week’s sweeping victory of the Social-Democrats in Mil- 
waukee, declares the New York Ca// (Socialist), “announces 
the serious entrance of the Socialist party as a factor in American 
politics.” The returns show that the party not only elected its 
candidate for Mayor by an unprecedented plurality of 7,109, but 
also elected a majority of the city council, a majority of the board 
of supervisors, and two civil-court judges. This is the first time 
in the history of the United States, we are told, that the Socialists 
have carried a large city, and the event is generally regarded as the 
chief surprize of the spring elections. “It would be foolish to try 
to minimize the importance of this triumph,” asserts the New York 
‘orld (Ind. Dem.), which sees in it “another symptom of the 
growing political restlessness of the American people.” 

The Milwaukee Free Press (Ind. Rep.) explains the Socialist 
victory as “the fruit of long years of Democratic misrule and 
Republican disruption.” Protracted gang-rule, and the subserv- 
ience of the party in power to special interests, says The Free 
Press, drove the reform element of both the old parties to vote the 
Socialist ticket “as the one means of cleaning out the malodorous 
crew in the City Hall.” Zhe Sentinel, another Republican organ, 
of the same city, regrets the result, but congratulates Mr. Seidel, 
the Mayor-elect, on his victory, and promises not to twit him with 
“his rainbow load of unfulfillable party promises.” “By succeed- 
ing,” remarks the Milwaukee Wisconsin (Rep.), “the Social- 
Democrats have incurred the responsibility which is attached to 
power, and unless they are very fortunate and very circumspect 
their success will hurt them more than it will help them.” To 
quote this paper further: 

“The Social-Democrats will now have a chance to show what 
they can not do. They can not raise wages and lower the price of 
meat and put pie on workingmen’s tables three times a day. A 
great deal of the support the Social-Democratic candidates received 
was gained by appeals to discontent, by criticisms of conditions due 
to economic laws and not to politics. Their literature has held 
out many hopes which will not be gratified. As ‘ins’ they are 
likely to find the making of converts a far more difficult task than 
it proved to be when they were ‘outs.’ . sis 

“There are Milwaukeeans who are frankly apprehensive that the 
heralding of the election of the Social-Democratic ticket will not 
be a good advertisement for Milwaukee. It was proper before the 
election that they should express this fear. It is advisable now 
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they should reflect that, altho Milwaukee is to have a Social-Demo- 
cratic administration, it is not a Social-Democratic city. The 
Socialists in Milwaukee are a minority party. They won because 
the opposition was divided. If the opposition had split more un- 
evenly they would have been defeated. If it had consolidated they 
would have been overwhelmed. 

“The new administration will have strong incentives to good 
behavior. It represents a theory of government which a large ma- 
jority of the community profoundly distrusts as antagonistic to the 
fundamental principles of the American Republic. It will have 
little opportunity to carry its distinctive doctrine into practical 
effect. It will have unbounded opportunity to be clean and decent 
and efficient in the carrying on of municipal government under ex- 
isting laws, and to the extent to which it exerts itself in this direc- 
tion it will deserve the hearty support of citizens of all parties, 
for the good of the city of Milwaukee.” 


The following, according to a Milwaukee dispatch in the New 
York 77zbune-(Rep.), are some of the reforms the Social-Demo- 
crats are pledged to introduce : 


i—Home rule for the city. 

2—Initiative and referendum. 

3—Better. schools. 

4—Municipal ownership. 

5—Penny lunches. 

6—Street-car company to sprinkle streets. 

7—-Trade-union conditions of labor. 

8—A seat for every passenger in the street-cars, lifting-jacks, 
automatic brakes, and fenders. 

g—Three-cent street-car fare. 

10o—Eight-hour day for labor. 

11—Cheaper gas. 

12—Cheaper ice by means of municipal plant. 

13—Cheaper coal and wood by means of municipal coal- and 
wood-yards. 

14—Cheaper and better light, and more of it by means of mu- 
nicipal plant. 

15—Corporations to pay their full share of taxes. 

16—Clean street-cars. Glasgow cleans and disinfects cars every 
day, it is pointed out. 

17—Street-closets and comfort-stations. 

18—Work for the unemployed at union wages and eight-hour days. 

19—Widows who do washing for support of families to have 
water-rates remitted by city. 

20—Cheap bread, by requiring standard weight in every loaf. 


Victor L. Berger, a Socialist leader who, according to the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, “bestrides the Socialism of this town like a 
Colossus, while comparatively ‘petty comrades like Seidel ‘walk 
under his huge legs,’” writes of the election results as follows, in 
his Milwaukee paper, 7he Social Democratic Herald: 


“The very next question before the Social-Democrats of Mil- 
waukee is that of applying the international Socialist philosophy 
to present conditions and to Milwaukee. We must now show the 
people of Milwaukee that the philosophy of international Social- 
ism can be applied and will be applied to the local situation, and 
that it can be applied with advantage to any American city of the 
present day. On the other hand, we want to show our comrades 
all over the country that our principles will lose nothing of their 
revolutionary energy by being thus applied to a local situation. 
This in itself is not an easy task. No doubt there are some union 
men who expect that everything will be unionized next week be- 
cause the Social-Democratic ticket has been elected. No doubt 
there are some capitalists who believe that the revolution will 
break out within six weeks because the Social-Democratic ticket 
has been elected. 

“And no doubt there are even well-meaning Social-Democrats 
who will expect the cooperative commonwealth to be established 
in five years because the Social- Democratic ticket has carried Mil- 
waukee. To all these men we have this to say: Socialism is not 
only the name of an economic and political theory, but it is even 
more the name of a phase of civilization, the phase which is to 
follow capitalism. ...... 

“Capitalism can not be abolished in any one city nor in any one 
State, and instinctively the capitalists and the capitalistic press 
appear to understand this. On the day before election they still 
seemed to be fearfully frightened about the credit of the city bei#g 


destroyed and city bonds becoming unsalable in case of a Social- 
Democratic victory. But within 24 hours after election they all 
of a sudden changed the tenor of their remarks and declared such 
fears baseless and nonsensical....... 

“This is a matter of great importance and carries with it tre- 
mendous responsibilities toward the party in the country and 
toward the international movement. It is our duty to give this 
city the best kind of an administration that a modern city can 
get under the present system and the present laws. This is not 
easy; we have against us 
the circumstances that 
we are bound hand and 
foot by an antiquated 
charter and the lack of 
homerule; moreover, we 
shall be hampered not 
only by the tremendous 
prejudice existing in the 
middle class and the capi- 
talist class against every- 
thing the Socialists will 
undertake, but also by 
the lack of a daily paper 
to express the ideas of 
our party, and to relate, 
explain, and defend the 
actions of our administra- 
tion. All of these are 
serious obstacles. How- 
ever, the fact remains 
that we have won this city 
against these obstacles 
and in spite of them. 
And, having done this, 
we may try to accomplish 
the rest with assurance : 
of good success. Our eee 
party is, by necessity, a 
city party first and fore- 
most. We have to win 
our cities first before we can win in a State and then in the 
country at large.” 





The Socialist who was elected Mayor of 
Milwaukee by the largest plurality ever 
given a Mayor in that city. 


Mr. Seidel himself predicts that “the good work begun in Mil- 
waukee will spread to the four corners of the land.” In his mes- 
sage to his fellow citizens he offers the following assurances : 


“We'shall take up the task of carrying out our principles as soon 
as we enter into office. Personally, I shall be at the command of 
the people of this city, trying to the best of my ability to be the 
servant of all, without regard to party, creed, or race, and doing 
my best to serve them. I bear no ill-will toward any man, but I 
would like the people of this town to believe and realize that our 
party stands for the best that there is in American institutions.” 


To those who would minimize the Socialist victory in the Mil- 
waukee election by tracing it to dissatisfaction with the old parties 
rather than to belief in the tenets of Socialism the New York Ca// 
(Socialist) replies : 


“Of course the growth of Socialism, in Milwaukee or anywhere 
else, is dependent upon the prevalence of discontent with the old 
parties. The only problem for the Socialists is how to turn mere 
discontent with existing conditions into an intelligent acceptance 
of the Socialist program. 

“But in fact it is precisely the desertion of the old parties in 
Milwaukee by thousands of their former adherents that adds sig- 
nificance to the Socialist victory. It is this aspect of it that is 
calculated to cheer the heart of every Socialist throughout the land. 
Again and again we have commented in these columns upon the 
wide-spread unrest, bordering on revolt, in the Republican party. 
But until the Milwaukee victory it looked as if we were going to 
have nothing more than a repetition of the old story—disgusted 
Republicans turning to the Democratic party, and again disgusted 
Democrats turning to the Republican party. But now the sweep- 
ing Socialist victory in Milwaukee announces in trumpet tones to 
the whole country that the people of this country are no longer com- 
pelled to choose between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. Milwaukee 
announces that there is a third choice and that the people have 
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begun to turn away from both of the old parties and to seek relief 
from their intolerable grievances through the Socialist party. 

“This is, perhaps, the most important aspect of the Milwaukee 
election.” 


INDIANA BALKING AT THE TARIFF 


O emphatically was the cold shoulder given to the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff last week by the Indiana Republicans as to 
wring from “regular” Republican leaders like Representative Dal- 
zell the bitter hope that that State may, for its sins, be captured 
by the Democrats. Because the Indiana Republican State con- 
vention last week was the first Northern State convention held since 
the enactment of the new Tariff Law, and because Indiana has come 
to be regarded as something of a political barometer, the result 
was awaited with intense interest by party leaders throughout the 
country. This result was a specific arraignment of the Payne- 
Aldrich Law by Senator Beveridge, followed by the adoption of a 
platform which condemns the present Tariff Law by demanding a 
better one. The tariff plank reads: 


“We believe in a protective tariff, measured by the difference 
between the cost of production here and abroad. Less than this 
is unjust to American laborers, more is unjust to American con- 
sumers. That difference should be ascertained with the utmost 
speed and the present law modified accordingly. 

“We demand the immediate creation of a ‘genuine, permanent, 
non-partizan tariff commission, with ample powers and definite 
duties fixed in the law itself.” 


Senator Beveridge, as temporary chairman of the convention, 
declared in short, crisp sentences his attitude toward the tariff law 
that President Taft has been so loyally and laboriously defending. 
To quote: 


“Like President Taft I wanted free iron ore, of which we have 
the greatest deposits on earth and which the Steel Trust chiefly 
controls. I could not stand for the duty that was passed and I 
can not stand for it now. 

“ Like President Taft I wanted on the free list many raw materials 
that needed no protection. Yet.only one was so treated. I could 
not stand for the duties on these articles, and I can not stand for 
them now. 

“Like President Taft I wanted the ancient woolen schedule 
reduced. It gives to the Woolen Trust unfair control and raises 
the prices and reduces the weight of the people’s clothing. I 
stood against this schedule when the bil] was passed and I stand 
against it now. 

“I could not stand for the duty on lumber when the Tariff Bill 
was passed and I can not stand for it now. 

“I stood against the increase of the duty on cotton goods and I 
stand against it now 

“It is said that the law has made reductions on articles entering 
into the consumption of the people to the value of $5,000,000,000 ; 
yet those articles are made up of such things as lumber, agricul- 
tural implements, meat and food products, petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, all of which we are the greatest exporters in the world; steel 
rails and coal, which we export; barbed wire, monopolized by the 
Steel Trust; nails, manufactured and sold by an international trust 
as complete as the international tobacco monopoly; yarns and 
threads, the raw materials for textiles, on which textiles, when 
finished for the people’s use, the tariff was increased ; sugar which 
was not reduced in fact, but only in pretense.” 


TOPICS 


Tue “jokers"’ in the tariff bill carried the joke too far.—Indianapolis Sun. 


AND yet people wondered why Roosevelt avoided touching the tariff ?—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE surest way to attract attention just now is suddenly to take the next 
steamer to meet Mr. Roosevelt.—Spring field Republican. 


WRECELEsS railroads will come when reckless railroading goes.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Tue prodigal son will shortly return from Africa. 
beef trust?—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Shall we kill the fatted 
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“If the country was waiting to hear from Indiana, it has heard. 
and in no uncertain terms,” exclaims the South Bend, Ind., 77; 
bune (Rep.). Referring to the platform’s specific and hearty in- 
dorsement of President Taft this paper says: 


“That the Executive has the unqualified support of Indiana 
Republicans there can be no doubt, even tho they can not go as 
far on the present Tariff Law as he can.” 


The Indiana platform, thinks the Indianapolis Star (Ind.), 
“very clearly points the way to a new position for the Republican 
party, so advanced that circumstances might easily create out of 
it arevolution.” To quote further : 


“The State of Indiana, accordingly, becomes the pioneer in a 
movement for the salvation of the Republican party, if it is to be 
saved at all; if it is to continue to be a party of the people and to 
cease to be a beast of burden for the interests. That this move 
ment should succeed is important to all, and to none and to nothi- 
ing more than it is to the Republican party itself.” 


Another Indiana paper, the Indianapolis Vews (Ind.), asserts 
that the combined effect of the tariff declaration and of Senator 
Beveridge’s speech “is to put Indiana in the forefront of the fight 
for progressive policies.” 

The New York 77zbune (Rep.) deplores the fact that Indiana's 
action “will probably be construed by the anti-Administration 
press as a rebuke to the President,” and goes on to explain that 


“The clash of opinion indicated is, however, more apparent than 
real. There is no irreconcilable conflict between the President, 
representing the great majority of the Republican voters, who agree 
with him that the Payne Law deserved support because it was a 
step in the right direction, and the Indiana Republicans who hold 
that the Payne Law was too short and disappointing a step forward 
to be entitled even to perfunctory praise. The difference is not so 
much in idea as in emphasis.” 


Among the Republican papers that are dissatisfied with Indi- 
ana’s course we find the Pittsburg Gazette- Times and Philadelphia 
Press. Says the latter: 


“If Senator Beveridge’s speech at the Indianapolis Convention 
is a key-note it is a discordant one and not Republican. ..... . 

“The Indianapolis Convention, so far as it reflected and accepted 
Mr. Beveridge’s present views on the tariff, put itself out of har- 
mony with the Republican party elsewhere.’ Its declaration may 
represent the insurgent idea, which seems to have a certain vogue 
just now in the Middle West. It remains to be seen whether even 
there it can rally and unite the vote necessary to secure Republican 
victory 

“Outside of a coterie who assume to speak for the insurgent 
Republicans of the Middle West the country seems to be pretty 
well satisfied with the Payne Tariff Law. It is giving the Treasury 
revenue and our industries protection. Its maximum and mini- 
mum features put it in advance of its predecessors in flexibility 
and adaptability to varying conditions.” 


Among the many Republican organs which are affirming, in all 
sections of the country, their approval of Indiana’s declarations, 
we may mention the St. Paul Dispatch, the Springfield Unzon, the 
Baltimore American, and the Providence Journal. Says the last- 
named paper : 

“As the ‘key-note’ of the Republican campaign of 1910 the 


Indiana resolutions wil] sound, if not quite so far as the shot by 
Concord Bridge, at least from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 


IN BRIEF 


TuE closed season for mollycoddles is over.—New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Etna may as well go back to sleep. 
with spectacles.—New York American. 


It is put in the shade by a stranger 


S1x months from now people will be asking whether Nairobi is an animal or a 
new dress material.—New York Evening Post. 


Tuey don't know T. R. is an Ex, at Khartum. He’s an X in America, if X 


is the unknown quantity.—Cleveland Leader. 


THE only question now is whether Col. Roosevelt will abolish the House of 
Lords or merely reform it.—New York Evening Post. 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN CAIRO 


T might ordinarily seem perfectly pradent and almost common- 
I place to denounce assassins and their sympathizers and warn 
a nation against trusting too implicitly in a “paper constitution,” 
but just as some commonplace things are dangerous in a powder- 
mill or on an Alpine snow-field, so we find that an explosion of 
feeling in Egypt and an avalanche of comment in England have 
followed the expression of these platitudinous sentiments by our 
ex-President. “Think what a disaster it would be if British rule 
were removed from the Sudan,” he remarked at Omdurman, where 
many natives think just the op- 
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attacks made upon him cast discredit on the common sense and on 
the manners of the capital, and will be deplored by none more than 
the Khedive, who has given signal proof of his pleasure at meet- 
ing so distinguished a visitor. No surer method could have been 
adopted to strengthen Mr. Roosevelt’s conviction that the continu- 
ance of British rule is necessary for the welfare of Egypt. He has 
borne testimony to the fact that our Administration has rescued 
the Sudan from degrading slavery, and has added enormously to 
the wealth and happiness of the Nile provinces, In Cairo, too, he 
must have been assailed on every hand by evidences of the benefits 
conferred by British occupation. This miniature Paris on the 
Nile, with its abounding prosperity and activity, is hardly recog- 

nizable as the city which 12 years 





posite. In receiving a degree 
from the University of Egypt he 
made a speech in which he ob- 
served that a university should 
“make it evident that its man- 
agement, financial and otherwise, 
is conducted with absolute hon- 
esty.”. This made the college 
authorities look at one another. 
Then he warned them against “the 
too great tendency to train men 
merely for literary, professional, 
or official positions.” He alluded 
to the assassination of Boutros 
Pasha by saying, “I hope to see 








ago was swarming with beggars 
and crowded with signs of decay.” 


On the Radical side we find this 
comment in Reynolds’s Weekly 
(London): 


“Mr. Roosevelt gets on one’s 
nerves. He has a strong vein of - 
common sense, but he has as 
much tact as a bull in a china- 
shop. Modesty is not one of his 
failings. He does not seek to 
conceal the fact that he feels com- 
petent to manage the affairs of 
the world. We have not desired 
to dissent from the many excel- 
lent platitudes he uttered with so 








this university take the lead in 
forming public opinion to hunt 
down the man who preaches as- 
sassination, or condones it after it 
is done,” and then advised the 
students of the university against trusting in what he called “a 
paper constitution.” Of the murder of the Egyptian Prime Min- 
ister he further said: 


“ All good men, all men of every nation whose respect is worth 
having, were inexpressibly shocked by the assassination of Boutros 
Pasha Ghaly. It was a greater calamity to Egypt than a wrong 
to the individual himself. The type of man that turns assassin is 
the type possessing all the qualities which alienate him from good 
citizenship; the type producing poor soldiers in time of war and 
worse citizens in time of peace. Sucha man stands on the pin- 
nacle of evil andinfamy. Those apologizing for or condoning his 
act, by word or deed, directly or indirectly, encouraging such an 
act in advance or defending it afterward, occupy the same bad 
eminence.” 


These remarks are taken to indicate that our ex-President favors 
the British occupation of Egypt, and frowns upon the Nationalists, 
who would cut loose from alien rule, as the American Colonies did 
in 1776. 7 Sahib (Cairo), an extreme organ of the National party, 
plainly expresses its disappointment at the monarchical and im- 
perialistic sentiments of the great American, and declares bitterly : 


“We are astonished that this advocate of autocracy ever came to 
be elected President by a people who shed their blood in defense 
of their liberty when tyrannized over and persecuted by the same 
Power that is now tyrannizing over and persecuting Egypt. No 
wonder he lost the respect and support ‘of his Conn yaem, who 
have even refused to grant him a retiring pension.” 


In England the Conservative papers warmly applaud his utter- 
ance, while the Liberal and Radical press show more sympathy 
with the Egyptian Nationalists and believe Mr. Roosevelt made 
a bad blunder. Among his admirers is the London Dazly Aai?, 
which observes approvingly : 


“Mr. Roosevelt is a man of proved courage and is not likely to 
be intimidated into silence. His praise of British rule in the 
Sudan and his warning to native officers not to mix in politics have 
roused the anger of the Nationalist newspapers in Cairo. The 


A SITTER; OR, BIG GAME TO THE LAST. 
Mr. RoosEvELT—“ Steady, Kermit. 


(The cable reports say Mr. Roosevelt was delighted with this cartoon, 
and exprest a desire to have the original drawing.) 


fierce anemphasis at Cairo. Our 
only comment is that it is a little 
ridiculous that he should think 
it necessary to interfere between 
the British Administration and 
the people of Egypt. 

“ Neither party appreciates his efforts. The spectacle of Roose- 
velt in goggles and weeds stalking about like an enfant terrible, 
setting everybody by the ears, is more likely to cause the Admin- 
istration embarrassment than relief. We will be glad to welcome 
the wanderer to our shores, but we must prepare for a few bumps.” 


We must have one of these.”’ 
— Punch (London). 


WHY THE IRISH HATE THE BUDGET 


NY one can go without spiritous liquors or tobacco, which are 
highly taxed in Ireland by the new budget ; but what of the 
tenant’s-right tax? In this tax originates the repugance felt by the 
Irish in general for the budget of the Asquith Ministry. It is con- 
sidered to be as hateful to the ordinary Irishman, says T. M. 
Healy in 7he National Review (London), as the Roman census 
was to the Jews of Palestine. To quote the words of this M.P. 
for North County Wexford : 


“The hatred of the budget in Ireland resembles nothing hitherto 
known. Its authors showed such ignorance of, or indifference to, 
the necessities of the country that they refused in debate to make 
any substantial modification of its oppressiveness. With a high 
hand the proposals of the relentless tax-gatherers who advise the 
Government from the Custom House, Dublin, were prest through 
the House of Commons, In England, if an official suggests a tax, 
his ideas filter through and are modified by the mind that receives 
them, and that mind is one acquainted with the conditions of the 
country in which the tax would operate. Ireland has no such pro- 
tection; and the Dublin officials whose schemes reach the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are not Irishmen, and care little how reve- 
nue is raised, or for the economic or social effect of their devices 
on the population. They are skilled and able officials, but adopt 
the point of view of conquerors ina hostile country engaged in 
providing the cost of military occupation.” 


The main thing which Ireland resents at a time When the land- 


question is becoming to some degree solved is a tax which, Mr. 
Healy says, “smote Ireland to the bone.” ‘This is the tax which 
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is to be imposed upon those who rent land or houses in Ireland— 
a tax proportioned to the amount they pay for the leased property. 
As this Irish M.P. remarks: ; 


“This proposal is the real mainspring of Irish hatred for the 
budget. Other impositions, of course, aggravate the grievance, 














THEY LOOK IfT—DON’T THEY? 
CHORUS OF THE “ BLUE-BLOOD QuARTET”’—“ We're Boys of 
the Bulldog Breed!” —Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


but they are taxes on what are called ‘Juxuries.’- Abstinence can 
avert the effect of an increased levy on whisky or tobacco, but no 
avenue is open to escape from the taxes, which the budget creates, 
on the tenant’s interest in his farm. Such taxes are levied, not off 
luxury, but off thrift: They are, moreover, raised off the product 
“of the struggles and sufferings which, through heroic generations, 
reversed the Irish code of confiscation and entrenched the tenant 
in the soil, with a legal recognition of the right to sell and trans- 
mit his interest. They were devised because they can not affect 
England, and correspond in design with the policy which raised 
the duty on whisky, and left English beer and cider untouched.” 


This writer explains as follows exactly what this new tax will 
amount to: 


“If a tenant rents a holding which he can sell for £300, the 
budget makes him pay a doubled duty on £300. Butif the same 
holding has been bought out for another £300, the State, which al- 
lows 69 years for repayment, will, if the tenant dies, exact from his 
widow and orphans a doubled duty on £600, vzz., £300 on the 
tenant-right, and £300 on the money borrowed to pay off the land- 
lord. The excuse for this depends on the supposition that the day 
the tenant strikes a bargain with his landlord for purchase, the value 
of his holding is doubled, and therefore that, in the case put, he 
could sell his interest for £600. This proposition is doubtful ; but, 
if sound, one may ask when did an auctioneer’s appraisement be- 
come a just test for the taxation of a cotter’s all ? When the oc- 
cupier dies the widow and orphans are no richer in revenue than 
before, save for the difference between the old rent and the State 
annuity. They do not want to sell. They want to remain and 
work the farm of the dead tenant, and for 69 years will still have 
to pay the State annuity. Why, then, for taxing purposes, should 
the budget discount the transaction, as if the loan had been cleared 
off and the £300 mortgage were realized wealth? Then, every 
time the death of an occupier occurs during the 69 years, a fresh 
death-duty on the farm will be exacted on the same basis. Poor 
men will be broken by these crushing and unexpected demands, 
coming, too, inevitably, when sickness and burials have depleted 
the family resources—already perhaps mortgaged to the bank.” 


Speaking of the increased tax on whisky and tobacco, this writer 
makes light of it, but condemns the budget solely because it taxes 
what comprizes practically the tools and implements of the agri- 
culturalists’ trade, and we read: 
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“We may lament that German-potato spirit, or the by-product 
of yeast-factories, should supplant the produce of barley, and kill 
an ancient industry; or that our woful regiment of lunatics should 
be further swelled by such leprous distilments. Can we take con- 
solation in the knowledge that cocoa is ‘grateful and comforting,’ 
and that free trade with San Thomé remains as a much-prized 
blessing for untaxed industries ? Bad, then, as are the taxes on 
whisky and tobacco, they have not advanced death’s pale flag on 
any cotter’s croft. If the peasant drinks or smokes, he must pay 
for his pleasures like every one else; but the soil and its resources 
are the tools of his trade, and should no more bear death-duty, or 
stamp-tax, than do the implements of the British artizan.” 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP IN BRITAIN 


HE whole theory of ancestry, heredity, and nobility of blood 
and birth is up for discussion in the House of Lords these 
days, and the defenders of the old order are shaking their fingers 
in the faces of their fellows and asking if they have lost faith in 
their ability to hand down the fine qualities their ancestors have 
transmitted to them. If not, why then do they vote to adopt Rose- 
bery’s resolution declaring that “possession of a peerage shall no 
longer of itself give the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords ”? 
Most of them make no reply, but vote for the resolution, or absent 
themselves from the chamber while it is passed. Only 17 have the 
hardihood to vote against it. One of them, Lord Bathurst, grew 
so vehement in his denunciation of it that he roused peals of laughter 
when he shouted: “ Beware lest your descendants of the third and 
fourth generations turn and rend you!” Lord Halsbury, ex-Lord 
Chancellor, said: 
“The throne is hereditary, the succession to landed estates is 


hereditary, and in various forms, and in various parts of the world, 
that system is known and understood. As I have said before, is 














TERRA INFIRMA. 
— Punch (London). 


it not practical wisdom to know what is going to be substituted for 
it? No one has ever yet suggested what is to be done with what 
are called the undesirables. I do not believe in the existence of 
the undesirables in the sense in which, through the election, that 
word has been used. Bankrupts and lunatics form, apparently, 
the majority of this House, according to statements made in various 
election speeches. That is a statement which, I suppose, the 
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BETWEEN TWO “DRAFTs.” 


Lorp HE tpws (hereditary legislator)—“‘ Heavens, between these 
two ‘drafts’ I'll catch my death, as sure as fate !’’ 
—Reynolds's Newspaper (London). 


House can hardly acquiesce in, but the House will allow me to 
say, asa matter of law, that bank- 
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measures passed by the Commons moves the Conservative Satur- 
day Review (London) to give the following opinion on what it 
styles “a rascally revolution” : 


“It amounts to this, that, in order to further the objects of some 
70 Irishmen who wish to break up the Empire, and of 40 British 
Socialists who wish to redistribute property, the balance of the 
British Constitution is to be upset and the British Empire sold to 
a plebeian oligarchy composed of 20 demagogs, of whom about 
five rule the roost, and who have not among them one single 
national idea. When will the predominant partner awake to a 
sense of his supreme danger? If the electors indorse the conduct 
of the present Government, they must be drunk indeed with the 
wine of democracy.” 


The Liberal but intellectual and aristocratic Spectator (London) 
speaks very reservedly as follows: 


“There is at least one good thing about the veto-resolutions in 
their present form. They present aclear issue—the issue of single- 
Chamber government. If they are accepted and acted on, the 
House of Commons becomes, in all cases, supreme, Except fora 
certain series of delays—which when they become irksome can be 
altered, just as Parliament has again and again altered rules of 
procedure which have appeared too dilatory, and so have hampered 

its action—the House of Com- 





rupts are excluded from this 
House. Over and over again I 
have heard in election speeches 
the loose general statements that 
are so easily made—that we are 
all bankrupts and that there is 
also a certain number of lunatics 
in this House, but I pledge myself 
to the fact that bankrupts and lu- 
natics are both of them incapa- 
ble of exercising a vote in this 
House.” 


Lord Bathurst thought that the 
posterity of the noble Lords who 
consented to give away their 
birthright of heredity would visit 
the memory of their recreant an- 
cestors with curses. He declared: 


“My chief objection to reform 
is that it is tampering with the 
Constitution, and if we once ad- 
mit that it is possible to alter the 
Constitution, we do not know 





mons will, if these single-Cham- 
ber resolutions become law, hold 
complete and unchecked control 
over the British Empire.” 


Perhaps the clearest and best- 
balanced opinion is that of the 
London 77mes, which says in an 
editorial : 


“The Lords are for reform, but 
they will not hear of the degra- 
dation which Mr. Asquith and 
his moderate colleagues, no less 
than the advanced Radicals, seek 
to impose uponthem. The prin- 
ciples on which a reform of the 
kind ought to be based may read- 
ily be gathered from other great 
changes wrought in our Consti- 
tution.” ? 


The writer goes on to plead 
that “a condition of true reform” 
is that “it should not impair the 
continuity which binds the House 








where it willstop. 1 believe that 
one of the causes of this cry for re- 
form is that members of the other 
House are afraid that when they 
go back to their constituencies they will lose votes, especially in 
the North; but in Scotland they have this elective principle already, 
and there is more dissatisfaction there in consequence than there is 
in England. Onno grounds whatever can I bring myself to vote 
for this resolution. I would ask the noble Lords on the back 
benches what you would say if your forefathers had lightly sold 
your birthright, which enables you to sit in the House to-day. I 
would ask the noble Lords on the front benches what your children 
of the second and third generation will say of you if you lightly 
give away their inheritance. I would ask all the noble Lords, be- 
fore you vote for this resolution, to beware lest your descendants 
of the third and fourth generations turn and rend you, to heware 
lest those descendants disapprove of your action in giving away so 
thoughtlessly what your fathers won with such difficulty.” 


Epwarp—“ Call again to-morrow. 


In favor of the resolution Lord Cromer said: 


“The House of Lords should not let slip the great and golden 
opportunity now presented to them, but finally commit themselves 
to an acceptable scheme of reform. The country is convinced of 


certain blemishes. The House is too large, and no machinery has 
been devised by which the Liberal party, when it is in a great 
majority in the House of Commons, can obtain adequate reflection 
of its predominance in the Lords.” 


Mr. Asquith’s plan to shear the Lords of their power to veto 


NOT YET, BUT SOON. 


of Lords to the past.” The edi- 
My Lord is not quite dead yet.” torial concludes as follows: 
—Rire (Paris). 
“On that ground among others, 
the retention of the hereditary principle is indispensable; but the 
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OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


Lorp RosEBERY—“I fancy this should smooth things down a 
bit and save the ship.” —Daily News (London). 
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history of the past itself suggests various methods by which that 
principle may be qualified with advantage. 

“Among such methods may be named the appointment of 
life-Peers, who, like the bishops and the law Lords, represent 
great classes, institutions, and interests in the nation. We are 
glad that after Easter Lord Rosebery will proceed with his reso- 
lutions until the people, who must be the ultimate judges in this 
cause, have before them in outline the rival projects of reform 
by constitutional development according to our historic British 
precedents, and of subversive revolution by statute after the un- 
British Jacobin model.” 


HOW STOLYPINE RULES RUSSIA 


F Sypniens is being bound hand and foot by her Premier, and 

being delivered into the power of the “Spheres ”—“the 
misty, nameless Olympians of the Tsarskoye-Selo ”—in short, the 
bureaucracy, declares an English writer who evidently has no love 
for the man whose cleverness he describes. Of the personality of 
Stolypine he observes : 


“A mannerly, by no means hated man, who—unlike a colieague 
in Viatka—did not bawl, ‘I am God!’ when his victims invoked 
mercy from on high; an honest man whom—unlike his predecessor 
Durnovo—newspapers had not accused with impunity of plunder- 
ing the State. And it was remarked that newspapers had better 
not. For this six-foot, broad-shouldered, presentable, black- 
haired, black-bearded man with the Tatar button-eyes, and dry, 
barking voice, had a properly authoritative way in handling news- 
papers; and it was this, say people now, at least as much as his 
irreproachability, which recommended him to the discerning 
Spheres.” 

Stolypine’s aim is to “rebuild the autocracy,” and paralyze the 
power of the Douma and the press, says Mr. Robert Crozier Long in 
The Fortnightly Review (London). His way of paralyzing the 
Douma is by introducing a series of Government bills of slight im- 
portance and thus occupying the time which should be spent on 
vital matters. Mr. Long thus describes the Premier’s method, 
which is a species of “filibustering,” not by long speeches, but by 
active pressing on of trifling by-laws, when national issues are at 


stake. Mr. Long says: 


“While the Douma has been censured, denied its arrogant claim 
to draft its own rules of procedure, and even to choose what jour- 
nals it will read, its attempts to pass emancipatory laws have been 
foiled at every turn by the Premier’s genial plan of choking the 
springs of serious legislation with a heap of frivolous laws. Did 
Ministers only love legality as they love legislation, Russia would 
be saved ina week. During the brief session before last, the in- 
dustrious Premier introduced 44 separate bills regulating the num- 
ber of policemen in unknown villages. During the last session he 
showed even greater zeal. While, forbidden to pass laws protect- 
ing the subject, the drowsy deputies yawned over bills ‘To increase 
the police in the village of Spassovo,’ and‘ To regulate the staff of 
the Greek Orthodox Church in Bokhara,’ the old system of govern- 
ing without any laws at all was triumphantly restored. The third 
session had before it 440 government bills, of which not one was 
in any way more important, or more enlightened, than the thousand 
odd projects which lay unpassed for decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury before the somnolent Council of State. Only one act of even 
second-rate importance received the Czar’s consent, and this, a 
measure providing for conditional release of offenders, has not 
been put into force, because the Minister of Justice, quite as in 
days of old, has found it necessary to submit it to a commission 
‘explaining’ it out of existence.” 

The Douma is thus muzzled, crippled, balked, and made no 
more than the shadow of a popular legislative assembly, we are 
told. Mr. Stolypine, however, professes to love a free press: 


“Happily the Premier is here a stalwart Liberal, and even con- 
cedes in this important domain to learn from the outside world. 
‘Look,’ he says, ‘at Western Europe. See how the provincial press 
has conquered a position there. I mention only the Koelnische 
Zeitung, the Koenigsberg Zeitung, the Hamburger Nachrichten. 
Why, the Government pays attention to their views.’ ” 


The way in which the Stolypine Government pays attention to 
the views of the Russian papers that speak their mind is well illus- 
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trated by the history of the Viatshaya Rietch, of which Mr. Long 
speaks ironically as follows: 


“The press has really a very considerable liberty, and doubters 
of this are referred to the history of the Viatskaya Rietch. The 
population which buys this voice of discontent is uncommonly 
peaceful, and, tho composed mainly of peasants, has made a cul- 
tural progress in the last decade which pleases the average un- 
sound, unregenerate Russian, and naturally shocks the sound. The 
Viatskaya Rietch was founded on December 13, 1907 ; and for some- 
thing which appeared in its third issue it was fined £50. A news- 
paper in Viatka can not pay £50, so its editor was thrown into jail, 
without trial, for three months. His successor, M. Popoff, who 
produced the fourth number, for a reprint from a St. Petersburg 
newspaper was thrown into jail without trial for three months. 
The fifth issue was seized. Thesixth issue was edited by Madame 
Ovsiannikoff, who was thrown into jail without trial for three 
months. For the twelfth issue, a new editor, M. Gnevasheff, was 
thrown into jail without trial for three months. 

“The next editor, Madame Lokhrin, with documentary proof, 
exposed the roguery of a rural chief. She was thrown into jail 
without trial for three months. Her successor, M. Novikoff, wrote 
that drilling in the Theater Square impeded traffic. He was 
thrown into jail without trial for three months. The next editor, 
Madame Vesnin, discust the failure of a life-saving society to 
rescue a drowning boy. She was thrown into jail without trial 
for one month. She was fined also for describing how the Govern- 
ment’s strazhniki [police] terrorized the peaceful citizens of Perm. 
She was followed by M. Franzholi, who was fined for printing a 
complaint of official abuses signed by three peasants. The peas- 
ants saved him from jail by paying the fine, and one of them got 
into trouble for this. He appealed to the Premier to put him on 
trial if his complaint was false. He was sent into exile. 

“The next event was the closing of the printing-works because 
the Viatskaya Rietch described some official roguery already ex- 
posed in the Douma. When the newspaper next appeared, M. 
Franzholi was thrown into jail without trial for two months. On 
coming out, he was thrown again into jail without trial for three 
and a half months. Finally, for an article signed by one contrib- 
utor last December the Government ordered six contributors to be 
thrown into jail without trial for three months. Three escaped ; 
only one remains in jail. Such is the lively history of an attempt 
to establish in Russiaa Aoeluische Zeitung to which ‘even the 
Government will pay attention.’ ” 


The theory that Russia “is to be governed without any laws at 
all,” but in accordance with the will or whims of one man, is in this 
way carried out by Piotr Arkadevietch Stolypine. He has also 
another instrument for terrorizing the Douma and the enemies of 
the autocracy—a sort of secret Black Hand under Government 
control and acting with Government sanction. Of this legitimated 
Mafia we read that, while other popular or patriotic leagues are 
crusht by fine or imprisonment, the Soyuz Russkavo Naroda is 
alone smiled upon by the Czar himself as well as by his ministers : 


“The one association universally registered and protected calls 
for detailed description, because with the Spheres and the nomi- 
nal Stolypine Cabinet it is the third element in that composite, 
irresponsible will which, for want of a better word, is called the 
Government. The Soyuz Russkavo Naroda, as this association 
is called, is an organization of the dangerous classes of the great 
cities which compounds for offenses against the criminal law by 
posing as the sole remaining stay of the autocracy. ‘Organized by 
the police and the espionage department,’ I quote from a Douma 
interpellation, ‘armed with the help of the police as a militant corps 
with revolvers and bombs,’ the Soyzz has now for five years helped 
to rule the Empire, and despite (that is, because of) its massacres, 
murders of Douma members, its attempts on M. Witte and on M. 
Miliukoff, it fourishes more than ever to-day, boasting of approving 
telegrams, and large monetary subsidies, from the sovereign. The 
Soyusniki use their system of espionage to blackmail the peaceful 
population, threatening ‘denunciation’ for sedition to the authori- 
ties with whom, as the blackmailers do not fail to boast, they can 
do what they like. Provincial governors, either themselves regis- 
tered members or secret accomplices, divert to the organization 
money from public funds, subsidize its newspapers, and even give 
it orders for army equipment, a fact which will probably remain 
without parallel in Europe until the Mafia is entrusted with orders 
for battle-ships from Rome.” 
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ECONOMY IN THE USE OF MEAT 


UST when there is most discussion about the increased cost of 
J meat, appears Farmers’ Bulletin 391 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, entitled “Economical Use of Meat in 
the Home.” There is nothing in the bulletin to explain its timeli- 
ness—no denunciation of the 
Meat Trust or intimations that 
Uncle Sam considers it his 
duty to come to the aid of the 
victims; but the farmer will 
doubtless draw his own con- 
clusions. The bulletin was 
prepared by Miss Caroline L. 
Hunt and Dr. C. F. Lang- 
worthy, experts in charge of 
nutrition investigations, and 
the lesson it teaches is that 
the nutritive value of meat 
does not depend at all on the 
high price of the cut or on its 


tenderness. Practical recipes 
for economical meat-dishes 
are given. A cheap, tough 


piece of meat may be so 
treated as to furnish not only 
a wholesome, but also a tooth- 
some article of food. We 
quote from the summary at 
the end of the bulletin: 





MISS CAROLINE HUNT, 


“According to statistics 
compiled in the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, meat fur- 
nishes about 16 per cent. of 
the total food consumed in the ordinary American family, about 
30 per cent. of the protein desirable in the average diet, and 60 per 
cent. of the energy-producing fats. It is possible to obtain all of the 
necessary protein and energy from other materials, but for many 
reasons it is doubtful if such a proceeding would be either desir- 
able or agreeable for the average person. Exactly how much meat 
should be eaten is a difficult matter to determine; probably if one 
meat-dish is served a day, and other materials supplying protein, 
such as milk, eggs, beans, or ‘similar foods, are also used, there is 
little danger of getting too much meat or too little protein. It is, 
of course, possible to eat meat-dishes less frequently, or omit meat 
from the diet altogether, if one so desires and the diet is so arranged 
that it remains well balanced. 

“Meat is, in general, one of the most digestible of food materials. 
Recent experiments indicate that all kinds are thoroughly digested, 
less expensive cuts as well as the more costly. The higher-priced 
ones contain more of the so-called extractives or extractives of 
more pleasing quality, and it is the extractives which not only give 
the meat its agreeable flavor, but also actually.stimulate the digest- 
ive processes. They have, however, little if any nutritive value, 
and for persons with normal digestion the less expensive cuts, 
even if less rich in extractives, cooked and flavored in an 


appetizing way, may certainly be used to replace the more costly 
UES. iol orte Spats 


Who collected and tested the recipes for 
economical meat-dishes that will make 
our meat-bills grow beautifully less. 


“It is important to reduce waste by using as much as possible 
of the bone, fat, and trimmings, not usually served with the meat 
itself. If nothing better can be done with them, the bones and 
trimmings can almost always be profitably used in the soup-kettle 
and the fat can be saved for cooking, thus saving the more expen- 
sive butter and lard. The bits of meat not served with the main 
dish or remaining after the first serving can be seasoned and re- 
cooked in many palatable ways,or can be combined with vegetables, 
pie-crust, or other materials, and thus the meat flavor may be 
extended over a large quantity of less expensive food with such 
combinations. Moreover, smaller quantities of meat can often be 


bought than would be necessary were the meat served alone.” 


SCIENCE, AND INVENTION 






Cheapness in meat, the authors go on to tell us, is often more 
apparent than real, a very large part of some cheap cuts being 
refuse. Aside from this, the advantage of expensive cuts lies in 
tenderness and flavor rather than in nutritive value. Now tender- 
ness may be given by long cooking, which softens the connective 
tissues ; and flavor, when inferior or absent, may be imparted by 
using sauces or vegetables 
such as onions or celery. The 
writers conclude : 


“In fact, the number of 
‘tasty’ dishes which a good 
cook can make out of the 
cheaper cuts of meat or meat 
‘left over’ is almost endless. 
Undoubtedly more time and 
skill are required in their 
preparation than in the simple 
cooking of the more expensive 
cuts, just as more time and 
skill are required for careful, 
intelligent marketing than for 
haphazard ordering; but the 
real superiority of a good 
cook lies not so much in the 
preparation of expensive or 
fancy dishes as in the attract- 
ive preparation of inexpen- 
sive dishes for every day and 
in the skilful combination of 
flavors. 

“Some housekeepers seem 
to have a prejudice against 
economizing in such ways as 
those here suggested ; but, if 
the comfort of the family does 
not suffer and the meals are 
kept as varied and appetizing 
as when they cost more, little 
ground for the feeling exists. Surely it is not beneath the dignity 
of any family to avoid useless expenditure, no matter how gener- 
ous its income, and the intelligent housekeeper should take as 
much pride in setting a good table at a low price as the manufac- 
turer does in lessening the cost of production in his factory.” 





DR, LANGWORTHY, 


Who investigated the nutritive values 
of meats and tells us the cheap are as 
nourishing as the costly. 


HARD WORK ON A VEGETABLE DIET 


HE results of experiments showing that hard work may be 
done on a vegetable diet, with less consumption of food 
than under ordinary circumstances, have just been announced in 


France. Says a correspondent of the Revue Scientifique (Paris, 
March 5): 


“In 1905 Mr. H. Tissier introduced a method of treating intestinal 
affections based on the transformation of a pathologic growth of 
microbes into a normal one. It consists, in the first place, of ren- 
dering the intestinal medium uninhabitable to noxious species and 
favorable to all those that can arrest putrefaction. Finally, to 
hasten the establishment of this preventive growth, it administers 
pure cultures of these beneficent microbes. This author prescribes 
a diet in which the carbohydrates occupy the larger part, while the 
proteids are reduced to a strict minimum; he consequently forbids 
meat, eggs, milk, and cheese, and prescribes all the fruits and 
vegetables, with the exception of the seeds of leguminous plants, 
too rich in nitrogenous substances. 

“This is a vegetarian diet in the full acceptation of the word. To 
make it more attractive, Mr. Tissier admits the animal fats and all 
condiments of the same order containing less than one per cent. of 
albumin—butter, oily bouillon, and beef tea. 

“It is an ascertained fact that this diet has given remarkable 
therapeutic results ; but, considering its extreme severity, it is legiti- 
mate to ask whether it may be followed without danger bya 
normal adult who is doing intellectual and physical work. The 
author himself asks this question, and to answer it he has made 
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experiments that have now lasted two years. The results were 
published on January 14 last. 

“His investigations were made on two adults (43 and 33 years), 
the one a physician and the other a chemist, who have subsisted 
on the Tissier diet since October, 1907 

“The food appeared sufficient, altho besides their usual work, 
they walked, cycled, and took exercise in the open air 

“The author desired also to ascertain whether this diet remained 
sufficient in case of greater physical activity; to this end the two 
subjects took walks of 12 to 20 miles without increase of ration, 
but nothing abnormal occurred. . . . Thesubject of 43 years took, 
during the month of April, 1909, a ride of 125 miles on his bicycle, 
with a ration slightly larger than usual. . . . The loss of weight 
was only a little over a pound, . . . and the cyclist :had neither 
curvature nor insomnia. 

“The author calculates that for an adult of the same weight and 
age, with the ordinary diet, there would have been necessary to 
accomplish the work . . . at least four times the ration allowed 
the subject of this experiment. It seems, therefore, to be proved 
that the vegetarian diet of Tissier is amply sufficient, not only for 
the needs of ordinary life, but also for important physical work.” 
—Transiation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SQUIRRELS SPREADING THE PLAGUE 


Fens news that squirrels on the Pacific Coast have become in- 

fected with plague and are carrying the disease eastward is 
causing some disquiet among the medical profession. An editorial 
article in American Medicine’ (New York, 
April) blames the short-sighted policy of con- 
cealment under which San Franciscans long 
denied ‘the existence of plague in their city and 
have since usually asserted that it has been en- 
tirely stamped out. Apparently the rest of the 
country runs a good chance of suffering from 
this policy. Says the paper just named : 

“Plague infection of the ground-squirrels of 
the Pacific Coast is proving to be a much more 
serious matter than was thought when it was first 
discovered that the flea had carried the bacilli 
from the city rats to these country rodents. Dr. 
Colby Rucker, of the Public Health Service, 
. . . has been organizing a scouting expedition 
to determine just how far the infection has 
spread, and preliminary reports of his work 
show a somewhat alarming condition—infected 
squirrels having been found in widely separated 
places in one county with evidences that other 
counties are also involved. Plague is therefore 
a disease to be expected in human beings for 
some time to come in the United States, for the 
bacillus has obtained a foothold. As the ex- 
termination of the squirrels is apparently im- 
possible, the spread of the disease throughout 
the continent by the squirrels, prairie-dogs, and 
other rodents, depends solely upon whether they 
have sufficient tolerance to keep the bacilli alive, 
or whether they will die off so quickly as to 
prevent the germs being carried, as happened 
in the efforts to kill off the rabbits of Austra- 
lasia. It isnow known that the bacilli are normal 
inhabitants of certain rodents in Eastern Asia, 
only occasionally making excursions into the bodies of rats, and 
always dying out in their new homes, incidentally destroying 
some millions of rats and human beings. The rats are known to 
have enough tolerance to spread the bacilli, and it is feared our 
feral rodents will do the same. 

“The appalling results of contempt for sanitation are illustrated 
by this wide spread of plague Lacilliin America. San Francisco’s 
labor-unions elected to the mayoralty a fiddler who has since been 
sent to prison for crimes connected with his administration. It 
was he, who, at the probable instigation of certain business men 
afraid of publicity, not only denied the presence of plague in the 
city, but punished those who said there was. At the very time 
that well-directed efforts would have completely destroyed the in- 


spread.” 
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Copyrighted by J. E. Purdy, Boston, 
HE IS BLAMED FOR NOT SUPPRESSING 
THE PLAGUE. 

At the very time when Mayor Schmitz, 
of San Francisco, could have completely 
destroyed the infection by well-directed 
efforts, ‘it was concealed and allowed to 
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fection, it was concealed and allowed to spread until it began kill- 
ing the inhabitants. It has now escaped beyond their borders, and, 
if the fears of its further spread across the continent are realized, 
they will be the causes of an appalling number of deaths. They 
have at least created a situation full of menace to the rest of the 
country, and the question naturally arises as to whether one com- 
munity is to be permitted to jeopardize others in this criminal 
manner. Several times in England it has been found that the rats 
near the docks of ships from plague countries were infected, but 
prompt measures eliminated the danger at once. Thatcould have 
been done here if a central health authority had had control.” 


The main lesson from San Francisco’s conduct, the writer goes 
on to say, is the necessity of electing men of intelligence, attain. 
ments, and honor, to positions requiring high executive ability, 
Low morality, he believes, is generally a result of low mentality, 
San Francisco, in spite of its noble conduct after the fire and earth- 
quake, is threatened with the contempt of the civilized world for 
permitting plague to enter the country and create a menacing sit- 
uation which may require hundreds of millions of dollars to save 
our lives, if the infected ground squirrels are not promptly de- 
stroyed. He concludes: 


“Neglect or defiance of sanitation is dangerous business, at any 
time, but to jeopardize the whole nation for the sake of a little 
temporary business shows that the guilty people are not possest of 
sufficient common sense and forethought to be entrusted with the 
franchise. . . . It is quite proper for laboring men to organize for 
their own protection, but if they aspire to rule as in San Francisco, 

they must not do injury to the health of the 
country or there will be an overwhelming de- 
mand for their suppression.” 





TO REPLACE ACIDS IN THE 
LAUNDRY 


HAT some laundries are now using dias- 
tase, the active ferment of malt, to assist 
in doing up clothes, is asserted by a writer in 


The Lancet (London, March 12). He says: 


“The word ‘laundry’ suggests to the minds 
of many people ‘chemicals,’ and the laundry- 
man, rightly or wrongly, is often blamed for 
the holes in our linen and other fabrics on the 
assumption that he employs corrosive bleaches. 
Bleaches, however, may be legitimately used 
for the purpose and without any harm to the 
fabric whatever so long as they are scientifically 
applied and scientifically removed. In many 
cases a fabric comes to pieces because of its own 
inferior structure and substance. Nowadays it 
is common enough to find showy goods depend- 
ent upon mineral loading or other foreign sub- 
stances which form, so to speak, the skeleton 
of the flimsy material. Should the skeleton 
vield, as it may do, even to the bland influence 
of soap and water, the fabric, having lost its 
‘bones,’ readily disintegrates, and the laundry- 
man is blamed for using ‘corrosive acids’ or a 
machine which attacks material like the ‘devil’ 
—that is to say, like the appliance which is used 
for breaking up old carpets and cast-off cloth- 
ing in the manufacture of mattress stuffing. Nodoubt the laundry- 
man is at fault sometimes, Lut on the whole he is liable to suffer 
severely from a misrepresentation of facts. 

“One of the latest applications of science to laundry work, to 
which the stern critics of soda, chlorid of lime, or borax can raise 
no objection, is the use of diastase of malt to dissolve out the starch 
in soiled starched goods preliminary to washing. Asis well known, 
diastase has the power of rapidly liquefying starch, converting it 
into soluble dextrin and ultimately malt-sugar, which may readily 
be washed out of the fabric. In these days, when such powerfully 
active preparations of enzyms are possible, the method is likely 
to become general and its adoption will relieve the laundryman of 
the odium of being a ‘chemicalizer.’” 
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WAS JOAN OF ARC A MEDIUM? 


BOOK to prove that Joan of Arc was a “medium” has been 
A written by a Frenchman named Leon Denis, who thus seeks 
to explain her “voices,” her premonitions, and her feats of clair- 
yoyance. The work is reviewed by a writer in the Annales des 
Sciences Psychiques (Paris, February 1- 16), who is inclined to speak 
favorably of it, but criticizes the 
writer’s use of “spirit messages ” 
of his own, to prove points that he 
wishes to establish. The reviewer 
remarks that it may be said with- 
out too much boldness that every- 
body (except, of course, those 
who have never paid any atten- 
tion to metapsychical questions, 
for whom “medium” means the 
same thing as “prestidigitator ” 
or “impostor”) agrees in recog- 
nizing that Joan of Arc was an 
exceptional being, endowed with 
what are now called medial fac- 
ulties. On this subject, he says, 
Catholics, Spiritualists, and ma- 
terialists may join hands, each 
keeping his own special point of 
view regarding the purely natural 
or supernatural source of the her- 
oine’s inspirations. A work on 
Joan of Arcas a medium does not 
therefore surprize him; and its 
publication was even greatly to 
be wished. He continues: 


“What Professor Lelut has 
done for Socrates, several other 
psychologists have more recently 
done for Joan of Arc; they have 
sought to explain the sources of 
her inspirations in a purely natu- 
ral way. But what Lelut neg- 
lected to do in the case of the 
Greek sage, these psychologists 
have also neglected in that of 
the good Lorraine—they have 





JOAN LISTENING TO THE SPIRITS. 


(From the painting by Benouville.) 


to present, in a work which claims to be historica) and scientific, 
such and such a medium in communication, obtained in the ‘group ’ 
of which the author is a member, to settle an historical controversy 
or clear up a phase of the heroine’s psychology—this is absolutely 
inadmissible. ...... 

“Where will these methods lead us, if they should come gener- 
ally into vogue? This cannot be asked without disquiet. Homer 
will be evoked to ascertain in which of the fabled seven cities he 
really was born ; Cambronne will 
be called up and asked what he 
really did on the battle-field of 
Waterloo. Has not Mr. W. T. 
Stead recently published the 
opinions of the late Mr. Glad- 
stone on the questions of the 
budget and the House of Lords, 
which at this moment divide the 
citizens of the United Kingdom ? 

“Several years ago I read ina 
spiritualistic publication a favor- 
able opinion on spiritualism said 
to have come from Tyndall. As 
I knew that the celebrated phys- 
icist had always been a deter- 
mined opponent of the claims of 
mediums, into which he had sev- 
eral times earnestly inquired, | 
was surprized at this, and wrote 
to the person who had made the 
quotation, to learn its source. 
The good man, a Spiritualist of 
the purest water, answered that 
the declaration had been made to 
himself by Tyndall ia a recent 
mediumistic | communication ! 
Mr. Leon Denis has not quite 
reached this point; the attentive 
reader of his new volume will find 
that the few words of ‘Jehanne’ 
that serve as the epigraph are 
credited to a medial communica- 
tion—a credit that the good man 
mentioned above did not think it 
necessary to give in the case of 
Tyndall. But where shall we get 
to, pray, if we follow this system ? 

“Here we have a danger, which 
we hope it will be sufficient to 
note, that the Spiritualists them- 
selves may understand the neces- 


passed over the element of prod- A French writer credits her remarkable visions to mediumistic powers. sity of avoiding it, under penalty 


igy in her inspirations—that is 

to say, the realized premonitions, the clairvoyance, etc. When 
they have felt absolutely obliged to notice these, they have re- 
jected them as fables, altho these stories have the same ante- 
cedent probability and are upheld by the same evidence as the 
facts that they accept asreal....... 

“All who have studied metapsychical phenomena and have 
recognized their authenticity will then agree with Mr. Leon Denis 
when he affirms that the medial phenomena of to-day give us 
the key for understanding and explaining these events of the lives 
of the great inspirationists and wonder-workers which we have been 
hitherto obliged to reject asa whole by a turn of legerdemain. . . 

“We fear that this work will not answer completely the purpose 
that the author has in mind ; namely, to rehabilitate the martyr of 
Rouen from the partial and false interpretations given to her from 
Voltaire down to Anatole France, and to throw light on her iriner 
life by means of the most recent data of science. Upon the scien- 
tists who mold public opinion, acritic with less of the lyric quality, 
detaching himself less from pure reason, would certainly produce 
a better result. 

“But there is one point on which we must especially dwell: that 
is, the ‘medial communications’ that the author cites with 
some frequency. These ‘communications,’ with which the spiri- 
tualistic reviews have been overloaded for thirty years past, have 
almost completely vanished ; there seems to be a new standpoint 
from which this subject is viewed, even among Spiritualists them- 
selves, who have fortunately recognized their weak points. Now 


of falling into a mysticism more 
irrational than all those that have preceded it. . This will ruin them 
irremediably and justly in public opinion, which already is not too 
tender to them, as they know too well, alas! 

“We think that we are rendering a service to the Spiritualists in 
giving them these points, which they might well have detected 
themselves. And we are certainly doing Mr, Leon Denis a favor 
in mentioning this defect in his book.”—77ans/lation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A PRIMITIVE SUN-DIAL—An account of a visit made by Dr. C. 
Hose to the warlike Madang tribe—occupying a region in Borneo 
which has up to the present remained unexplored—is given in 
Nature (London. February 17). Says this paper: 


“These people, on account of their raiding provensities, have 
been a terror to their neighbors; but the visit of Dr. Hose has re- 
sulted in an arrangement which will, it is hoped, put a stop to this 
constant intertribal warfare. It is remarkable that this race judge 
the fitting season for planting their rice by the sun, and they have 
invented a curious mode of measuring time. This is a sort of 
gnomon, consisting of a post about a fathom high, a piece of string 
weighted at each end and thrown over the top showing when the 
post is perfectly straight. The length of the shadow is measured 
by a stick marked with notches gradually approaching one another 
as they recede from the pole. Having got so far, it may be asked 
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why they have never invented the sun-dial. Dr. Hose explains 
this by the fact that the present instrument is more efficient, as in 
these latitudes there are many days near each equinox when a sun- 
dial would be useless.” 


IS THE SUN ON FIRE? 


ECENT solar disturbances of rather more than the usual in- 
tensity give point to this question. Those who have not 
thought or read much on the subject instinctively think of the sun 
as a mass of fire. Primitive man, untaught children, and ignorant 
adults regard our source of light and heat as a “blazing body.” 
Scientific men, who have studied the sun, generally reject this idea. 
The luminary, they say, can not be “on fire,” simply because it 
would have burned up long ago. In other words, it glows, not like 
a candle or gas flame, in which combustion is taking place, but 
rather like the filament of an electric lamp, which does not “burn 
up,” because the absence of oxygen prevents chemical action. In 
the sun there is plenty of oxygen, but the enormously high temper- 
ature is far above the point of possible chemical action. A glow- 
ing body, however, is giving out energy, and if it continues to glow, 
that energy must be supplied in some way. The burning flames 
get it from the energy of chemical combination; in the electric 
glow-lamp it issupplied by the current. Where does it come from 
in the case of the sun? This has been a moot point for years, but 
the general opinion now is that it is gravitational energy trans- 
formed to heat by the continual falling inward, or shrinking, of the 
sun’s parts. This theory has always had opponents, however ; 
and now one of them, Mr. H. S. Shelton, describes in Knowledge 
and Scientific News (London, January) a new theory of the solar 
structure in which he suggests that a sort of combustion may be 
taking place on the surface of the sun after all. He writes: 


“No problem in astrophysics is more interesting or apparently 
more insoluble than that concerning the structure of the solar photo- 
sphere. Surrounding the glowing mass of the sun is a brilliant 
surface from which arises a radiation unparalleled by that emitted 
from any terrestrial source. This surface-layer is very thin, in- 
finitesimal compared with the diameter of the sun; so thin, indeed, 
that it is continually being broken by those periodic outbursts of 
solar storms which we term sun-spots. 

“ As yet the only intelligible theory that has been put forward is 
that the photospheric layer consists of solid or liquid carbon and 
silicon resting on the fluid, possibly gaseous, mass of the sun. 
This theory, being the only one extant, has attained considerable 
vogue, notwithstanding that it is involved in a number of serious 
difficulties. It is not easy to explain why the carbon and the sili- 
con should continually maintain this surface position; and, more- 
over, tho the actual temperature of the sun is unknown, the very 
lowest estimate is vastly greater than that which would be required 
to volatilize, not only carbon and silicon, but every known terres- 
trial substance. 

“Nor is this theory rendered more probable by a detailed study 
of the solar surface. The photosphere is not a homogeneous 
bright surface, but is distinctly granular, and has been variously 
described as resembling rice-grains, snowflakes, and willow-leaves. 
Near the edge it appears to break into bright streaks ealled faculz, 
and, surrounding a sun-spot, it presents an appearance described 
as resembling filaments. 

“Many characteristics suggest that this surface is metabolic 
{the seat of chemicalaction]. More especially can this be inferred 
when a sun-spot is subsiding. The reformation of the photosphere 
does not occur by a process of gradual subsidence. The cavity-is 
bridged suddenly in a manner that suggests the analogy of a colos- 
sal flame shooting across the abyss. No description is so apt or 
so adequate as this. Observation and imagination, unhampered 
by scientific theories, irresistibly suggest that the sun is surrounded 
by asurface of flame, This, however, would not be seriously sug- 
gested as a scientific theory, because flame connotes burning, burn- 
ing chemical action, and we are unable to conceive what chemical 
change can be taking place. As Lord Kelvin so clearly pointed 
out, if the whole sun were burning coal, its heat would be exhausted 
in a few thousands of years. 

“ Recent astronomical and chemical discoveries and speculations, 
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however, render it not unlikely that tiis crude and primitive guess 
may be nearer the truth than modern and more scientific theories, 
It now seems not improbable that the origin of a considerable 
proportion of solar heat may be found in some form of intra- 
atomic change, which, to distinguish it from ordinary chemical or 
intramolecular action, we will term metachemical.” 


The full evidence of this theory, Mr. Shelton says, can not be 
set forth in brief, but he gives a résumé, which we shorten stil} 
further, as follows: 


(1) Without some such metachemical action, we are unable to 
understand how solar radiation has been maintained. The geo. 
logic age of the earth is supposed to be at least several hundreds 
of millions of years, but the gravitational theory of the sun’s heat 
will not account for more than 50 millions of years. 

(2) Sir Norman Lockyer and others have shown that many facts 
in astrophysics can be explained if we assume that the chemical 
elements that make up the stellar universe have been progressively 
altering. 

(3) Recent discoveries in radio-activity have made it probable 
that in certain cases this alteration or evolution of one element into 
another is going on before our eyes, and that when the change oc- 
curs, it is accompanied by an unparalleled output of energy. 


Putting these three things together we can see how probable it 
is that a large proportion of solar energy may be due to some form 
of metachemical action. But in what form may this action occur? 
In the first place, Mr. Shelton says, it can not be due to any known 
radio-active element. Spectroscopy shows that uranium and tho- 
rium, the ultimate sources of all known radio-active products, are 
not to be found in the sun sufficiently to affect its output of heat. 
Other elements, however, tho stable under ordinary conditions, 
may, at the temperature of the sun, undergo intra-atomic change, 
As yet, Mr. Shelton reminds us, we have witnessed no atomic inte- 
gration, only disintegration. In some way or other, under some 
unknown conditions, the radio-active process must be reversible, 
We read: 


“In this manner we are led to the conception that each element 
may possess its own particular range of stability and critical tem- 
perature of change, and that, when this metachemical! action oc- 
curs, vast stores of energy are evolved. 

“If we assume that this is a considerable source of solar heat, 
the peculiar characteristics of the photosphere immediately find a 
rational explanation. In the sun, we have an enormous material 
mass at a colossal but unknown temperature. The greater part of 
this is in comparative thermal equilibrium, and so we should not 
expect metachemical change to occur. But, at the cooling surface, 
heat is evolved. The conditions of equilibrium are disturbed. 
There, if anywhere, we should find the conditions for metachemical 
change. The critical temperature of this or that element would 
be passed and the matter would assume the stabler form at the 
altered temperature. In so doing energy is set free and we should 
expect that the surface of intra-atomic change would be the active 
surface of radiation. The structure would be metabolic and there 
would be a continual circulation of matter from the interior of the 
sun into and out of this photospheric layer. 

“Every known characteristic of the photosphere could thus 
rationally be explained—its position, its metabolism, its intense 
radiation, its appearance at a certain stage of stellar evolution, 
its flame-like structure, and its enormous temperature. On the 
metachemical theory of its origin it can well be described as a 
superflame.” 


MAGNETS FOR RAISING SUNKEN METAL—Steel cargoes 
are being recovered from the bed of the Mississippi River for the 
first time with large electromagnets, as we learn from Zhe Evxgi- 
neering and Mining Journal (New York, March 26). Says this 
paper : 

“The experiment is being made near New Orleans, where a barge- 
load of kegged nails is being raised. A load of cotton-ties, sunk 
near Natchez, will be taken up; also a load of woven wire sunk 
near Pittsburg. These sunken cargoes are property of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The magnet used in the work is 3% feet 
in diameter, and weighs 3,oocopounds. It is dropt into the stream, 
the current turned on, and five or six kegs of nails raised at one 
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time, from a depth of 70 feet. A great saving is being realized by 
the use of the magnet which could not be effected otherwise. 

Were a dredge used, kegs would be broken open, and much valu- 

able material lost. In this way the kegs are raised intact, and the 
nails are uninjured, except for slight rust. Between 85 and 95 per 
cent. of the cargo can be raised. It is valued at $45 per ton.” 


A FAKE METEOR 


~HAT any one should go to the trouble to imitate the appear- 
it ance, fall, and recovery of a meteorite for purposes of fraud 
seems well-nigh incredible; yet apparently a dime-museum man 
in Massachusetts did this very thing, and succeeded for a time in 
deceiving the very 
elect. The whole 
thing was worked 
up systematically, 
the counterfeit 
embracing the ap- 
pearance of the 
fiery shooting - 
star at night, the 
discovery of the 
point where it had 
fallen on a neigh- 
boring farm, and 
the finding of the 
stone itself, still 
warm, in a hole 
where it had ap- 
parently buried 
itself Tafter shat- 
tering a fence 
above. The whole thing, we are told by Prof. Frank W. Very 
in Scéence (New York, March 18), was an elaborate fake, so 
arranged that every one in the neighborhood was deceived, and 
there were plenty of disinterested and independent witnesses to the 
“facts.” The story shows how easily meteoritic evidence may be 
manufactured. The points thus established by eye-witnesses are 
as follows, Professor Very tells us: 


By courtesy of ** Motor Age ’ Chicago. 
THE CAR THAT HOLDS THE WORLD'S SPEED RECORD. 


In this machine Barney Oldfield covereda mile in 27} seconds at Daytona, Fla.,on March 16, ‘This is the fastest his version said: 


locomotion ever recorded. 


‘1, An object not unlike a fire-ball was seen to fall in a given 
direction. 

“2, Ata point in this direction, and within a few hours after the 
occurrence, a farm-hand, who knew nothing about the fire-ball, 
found that a set of bars had been unaccountably broken at some 
time during the previous night. 

“3. A peculiar, large, and heavy stone—an ophitic andesite por- 
phyry, entirely different from the glacial boulders of the vicinity 
—a stone quite competent to smash the bars if fired through them 
with the velocity of a cannon-shot, but not able to do the damage 
if it had been merely dropt from a height of a few feet, was found 
directly under the break, according to the statement of Mr. W. P. 
Nickerson, the owner of the farm. 

“4. The stone had apparently penetrated deeply into the soft 
sand, as if it had dropt with great velocity. 

“5. On being pried out of the sand, the lower and better pro- 
tected end of the stone, which would naturally be the advancing 
end, was found to be still hot (statement of the farmer, confirmed 
by workmen, and by an unprejudiced neighbor). 

“6. The sand around the stone was dry, whereas the surr ey 
ing earth was moist, on authority of Mr. Nickerson.” 


The first thing that excited suspicion seems to have been the 
peculiar composition of the stone, which, while distinguishing it 
clearly from local boulders, equally differentiated it from all known 
aerolites. No other stone of a meteoritic nature was found in the 


Vicinity. ‘Finally, the Professor tells us, the real facts were ascer- 
tained. He says: 


“It appears that the proprietor of a cheap vaudeville show in 
Boston purchased the ‘meteorite’ from a Vermont man. It was 
Said to have ‘fallen’ in New Hampshire. The new owner seems 
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to have thought it necessary to work the thing up and give it ‘local 
color.’ Accordingly, the stone (previously heated ?) was taken to 
Norwood in an automobile, by night, and deposited on the farm of 
Mr. Nickerson, who was in the secret. I have talked with one of 
the employees of the dime-museum, who confest that he was the 
man who broke the bars in the night. The next morning Mr. 
Nickerson made an errand for one of the farm-hands to the pasture 
(to hunt up a stray cow, or some such thing), the errand being so 
arranged that the man could not help finding the broken bars. On 
receiving the report of the occurrence, the farmer was apparently 
the most surprized man in town. Close questioning could not trip 
him. 

“JT have been unable to ascertain how or when the stone was 
heated, nor do I know the secret of the fire-ball; but I suggest 
that the luminous 
appearance may 
have been pro- 
duced in the fol- 
lowing way: A 
large inverted 
rocket of suitable 
make, suspended 
from a (captive?) 
balloon, may have 
been sent up to 
a height of some- 
thing over a mile, 
being provided 
with a time-fuse 
which burst the 
balloon and start- 
ed the rocket 
downward at the 
same time. The 
farmer, in giving 


‘My first idea was 
that the stone had 
been dropt from a balloon,’ showing that his mind was running 
on balloons. A vague story, insufficiently corroborated, has 
reached me, which implies that a similar bright object was seen in 
the same direction about four hours later on the same night, which 
possibly signifies that the rocket scheme was worked twice in order 
to make sure that the light should be seen by somebody not in the 
business, and whose testimony could not be impeached.” 


THE FASTEST THING ON WHEELS 


HAT this title now rightfully belongs to the automobile, we 

are reminded by the writer of a leading editorial in Zhe 

Engineering Record (New York, March 26). Motor-driven vehi- 

cles of all kinds, including steam and electric locomotives, are now 

led in the race for speed-records by the rubber-tired car that has 
no rails at alltorunon. Says the paper just named: 


“It is casually worth noting that the automobile speed record, 
which has remained for four years at a rate of 127.6 miles per hour 
over the measured mile, has again been raised, this time by a gaso- 
line automobile of 200 rated horse-power. The figure touched is 
131.72 miles per hour, the measured mile being covered in 27.33 
seconds. This puts the locomotive record of 120 miles per hour 
quite in the shade and passes even the top speed obtained in the 
Zossen electric-locomotive tests of 1903. Thus the general speed 
record passes into the hands of the automobile in spite of the fact 
that it does not have the advantage of a smooth track on which to 
run, 

“The long-threatened increase in railway speeds to sensational 
figures is yet far from coming to pass, and the 100-mile-an-hour 
train seriously projected nearly 20 years ago is still in the dim dis- 
tance. Thestern chase of the automobile is likely to be, as usual, 
along chase. These transcendental speeds are perhaps likely to 
be long in coming as a matter of common transportation, but every 
raising of the record ought to be a stimulus toward faster trains in 
those cases where speed really becomes of practical importance. 
The mechanical possibilities are still very far ahead of practise 
and the fundamental question has become merely one of commer- 
cial desirability.” 
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CRITICIZING THE NEW DELUGE STORY 


ROFESSOR HILPRECHT has no easy row to hoe in 
securing acceptance for his sensational find of a new narra- 
tive of the Deluge. Closely following his promulgation of the dis- 
covery before a woman’s club in Philadelphia, the American 
Oriental Society met in Baltimore and Prof. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College, impugned the validity of 
“Instead of waiting for the 
meeting of the American Oriental Society,” 
said Dr. Barton, “ Professor Hilprecht chose to. 
present his paper to a feminine congregation of 
the élite of the Philadelphia fashionable set at 
a meeting of the Acorn Club of that city.” The 
newspapers hailed the discovery as an impor- 
tant one, “supporting in every particular the 
priestly document of the Pentateuch.” Dr. 
Barton proceeded to say that he hoped to show 
“that Professor Hilprecht’s statements about 
the tablet are not only incorrect as regards in- 
terpretation, but absolutely wrong as regards 
the alleged age to which he attributes them, 
and totally of no significance from a Biblical 
standpoint.” Zhe Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
publishes the salient points of Professor Bar- 
ton’s attack upon the historical value of Dr. 
Hilprecht’s find, from which we quote: 


the new claims. 


“While [the tablet] is undoubtedly a frag- 
ment of an account of the deluge, there is little 
more that can be said about it. That it is the 
oldest account known is a purely apocryphal 
‘ statement; that it vindicates the priestly docu: 
ment of the Pentateuch is still more apocryphal, 
and that anumber of the bits of text will not 
bear the interpretation which Professor Hil- 
precht has put upon them is clear to every Semitic scholar who 
studied the fragment. 

“His restoration and emendations to the text must be regarded 
as based on insecure ground.” 


We reprint from our issue of last week a translation of the tablet 
to assist readers in following Dr. Barton’s comment. It is this: 


“(the confines of heaven and earth] | will loosen, 
“(a deluge I will make, and] it shall sweep away all men 
together ; 
“(but thou seek ]Jife before the deluge cometh forth ; 
“(For over all living beings], as many as there are, I will 
bring overthrow, destruction, annihilation. 
“Build a great ship and 
“total height shall be its structure. 
“it shall be a house-boat carrying what has been saved 
of life. 
“with a strong deck cover [it]. 
“(The ship] which thou shalt make. 
“(into it br] ing the beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, 
“(and the creeping things, two of everything] instead of a 
number 
“and the family 


. Barton proceeds in this categorical criticism: 


“In line 1 the only legible syllables read appassar, ‘1 will loosen.’ 
Hilprecht supplies before it ‘the confines of heaven and earth, | 
will loosen,’ referring to a conjectural emendation to another text 
in which the conjecture is made ina different context. The chances 
that it is right can easily be estimated about one to a hundred. 

“In other parts of Professor Barton’s paper, too technical for 
reproduction, referring to lines 3, 4, 8, and 10, none of these, he 
said, can stand the test of criticism. On line 12, upon which Hil- 
precht stakes a great deal, Barton says his treatment of it is really 
astounding. The only signs visible in the line are ku-um-um-mi- 
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ni. These Hilprecht divides ku-um mi-n, and translates ‘instead 
of a number.’ 

“Then he supplies from R., the priestly document of the Old 
Testament, without even telling what the Babylonian form of the 
words would be, ‘And the creeping things, two of everything,’ 
making it read ‘instead of anumber.’ Professor Barton continued: 

“If now we compare the passage with what Hilprecht calls the 
Nineveh version, line 84, it becomes certain that this rendering is 
not only imaginary, but impossible. Lines 84- 
86 of the British Museum tablet tell of three 
classes of living things that went into the ship; 
‘Cattle of the field, beasts of the field’ formed 
one class. That class is represented in Hil- 
precht’s tablet by ‘beasts of the field and birds 
of heaven,’ which forms a more beautiful line 
and avoids tautology. Another class was the 
‘family,’ which appears in the last line of this 
fragment. The third class was ummani—arti- 
zans or children,’ whatever the word may mean. 
This class actually occurs in Hilprecht’s frag- 
ment in line 12, the one we are discussing, but 
he has not recognized it. We should read, .. . 
ku um-mi-ni, taking ku as the final syllable of 
some lost word, such as sullku, ‘to bring,’ and 
render ummini, ‘artizans or children,’ taking it 
as a by-form of ummani. Parallel examples 
will occur to every Assyriologist. That so ob- 
vious an interpretation could have escaped 
Hilprecht would seem strange were it not for 
something to which we must now call attention, 

“The height of scholarly absurdity is, how- 
ever, reached in Hilprecht’s note on this line. 
He equates his mi-ni, which we have shown to 
be a part of ummini, with the Hebrew min, 
‘species.’ This, however, he translates ‘num- 
ber.’ Hilprecht further states that if we insert 
this meaning in the priestly document wherever 
min occurs, the sense is improved. That is, 
Hilprecht would translate Genesis 11:1, ‘And 
God said, Let the earth put forth grass, herb- 
vielding seed, instead of a number.’ Now, every first-year man 
in Hebrew knows-that the preposition e never means ‘instead 
of.’ To substitute ‘instead of a number,’ in order to force a 
Biblical parallel with this fragment, where ‘according to its kind’ 
occurs would make a strange sense. 

“Any resemblance which the text of this document has been 
supposed to present to the Biblical text over and above other 
Babylonian accounts of the Deluge is based, as has been shown, 
on a misunderstanding of the Babylonian text, a mistranslation of 
the Hebrew text, and upon pure imagination. To proclaim toa 
select company of fashionable admirers, and then through the 
public press of the country to masses of defenseless readers, that 
a discovery has been made which will overthrow criticism, vindi- 
cate the Bible, and usher in a new era in the history of religion on 
the basis of evidence so meager and so obviously equivocal, indi- 
cates a high order of talent for sensational journalism, but an utter 
lack of that high regard for truth and care in its expression which 
the public has a right to expect of scholars.” 


Dr. Barton contends that the age attributed to the tablet by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht can not be sustained by the evidence he adduces. 
In the first place “the stratum in which the tablet was found” is 
declared doubtful because Dr. Hilprecht was not at Nippur at the 
time of the discovery, and the records he depends upon are too in- 
definite to furnish good evidence. The “paleological evidence” 
yields nothing, asserts Dr. Barton, that assigns the script of this 
bit of the Deluge story to any period older than the Cassite dy- 
nasty. Then, too, the philology of the tablet “no more than its 
paleography, carries us back of the Cassite period.” Dr. Barton 
concludes with the assertion that the tablet “now in the Morgan 
Library still antedates by some centuries all other accounts of the 
Deluge which are known.” Prof. Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins, 
and Prof. Albert T. Clay are reported to have “upheld in every 
particular the arguments of Professor Barton.” 
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A GREAT RELIGIOUS TEACHER GONE 


HAT a revival of philosophy is the great need of our time, was 
the belief held by Prof. Borden P. Bowne, who recently 
died in Boston. Indeed, he regarded “superficial thinking, inat- 
tention to ‘first principles,’ companionship with second-rate men 
jnstead of the great thinkers,” not merely as symptoms, but as actual 
diseases of our day. They furnish, moreover, 
says Mr. Edwin D. Mead ia interpreting the 
career of the Boston theological professor, 
“the great menaces to religion, morality, pol- 
itics, and social life.” Professor Bowne, we 
are told, “did not believe that men would 
long or successfully teach good religion with- 
out good philosophy.” 

In the Boston 7vanscript, where we read Mr. 
Mead’s estimate of the man whose writings 
have frequently been quoted in this paper, 
the argument proceeds : 


“He did not believe that a doctrine of evo- 
lution without a metaphysic or dynamic of 
evolution, a doctrine of the universe which 
left out central thought and purpose, or did 
not put these to use as the main working-factor 
of life, was good philosophy. ‘He that comes 
to God must believe that he is,’ and his be- 
lief must rest upon insight, or it is not a be- 
lief that will stand great shocks or that will 
do much for him or for the world—that was 
one of Professor Bowne’s ‘first principles.’ 

“God and the soul, theism and freedom, 
personality, these, I say, were the things 
which Professor Bowne’s philosophy stood 
for; and they were as inextricably and organ- 
ically bound together in his thinking as in the thinking of Kant or 
of Emerson: 


philosophy. 


“* For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauseth in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.’ 


“The problem of knowledge,’ Bowne said in his volume of lec- 
tures on‘ Personalism,’ ‘is insoluble except as we maintain the free- 
dom of both the finite and the infinite mind.’ To the same argu- 
ment his first book on ‘Philosophy of Herbert Spencer’ was de- 
voted, a book published two years before he came to Boston. It 
was a book upon the relations of evolution and theism. He be- 
lieved that the Spencerian ‘first principles’ furnished no valid or 
adequete basis for either religion, psychology, or science; and a 
dozen years before John Fiske—never Bowne’s equal in meta- 
physical talent, altho in many respects a more opulent mind— 
showed in his ‘Destiny of Man’ and ‘Idea of God’ the possibility 
and necessity of giving to the doctrine of evolution a teleological 
interpretation, Bowne had done it far more powerfully. Of course 
we do not.forget that. Kant had done it, especially as coneerns 
human history, and we do not forget how wonderfully Emerson 
anticipated Darwinism in his poetical way in terms of completest 
idealism. But when our modern doctrine of evolution came in, 1t 
came both in England and Germany on the saddle of a mechanical 
philosophy, and it was not translated in a hurry into terms which 
satisfied the demands of poetic and religious feeling. It was to 
that problem that Bowne’s first book addrest itself.” 


Professor Bowne was the foe alike of irreligion and of bigotry, 
says Mr, Mead, “and he probably had more critics in the Church 
than out of it.” We read further : 


“He hated the common talk about the conflict of science and re- 
ligion. ‘It is a pernicious practise,’ he said, ‘to gather all the 
friends of religion into one camp and all the friends of science into 
another and then to represent them as eternally hostile. Nothing 
could be more untrue to history, and it has a pernicious influence 
upon weak heads, which unfortunately are not wanting on either 
side.’ Remaining in the Church of his youth, he stood there for 
the broadest interpretation and the largest liberty. More than 
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once charged with ‘heresy,’ and perhaps literally guilty of it, as 
things stand in the books, he felt that, if in this time of religious 
transition there was to be any strain in the interpretation of stand- 
ards, it must be a strain in behalf of the advance which was inevi- 
table, certainly not in behalf of narrowness, ignorance, and reaction. 

“ Advanced as many of his positions were, measured by the tra- 
ditional and customary thought of his Church, it was inevitable 
that he should come into collision with some of the ecclesiastical 
‘horned cattle,’ and these collisions made no 
small demand upon time and strength so 
necessary for higher things. It is a pitiful 
thing, in a time such as that just past has 
been, to see a great scholar devoted to the 
vindication and illumination of the very 
foundations of faith, when these are under 
severest attack, pestered by poor creatures 
who resent some word of his about Ezek. 6:14, 
or even about the parentage of Jesus Christ. 
‘While we, ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ said Robertson, of Brighton, once at a 
church congress—or words to that effect— 
‘are spending this day discussing petty points 
of ritual, I can not forget that the werking- 
men in their club round the corner are discuss- 
ing the existence of God.’” 


In commenting upon his championship of 
Professor Mitchell, the Old-Testament schol- 
ar who was tried for heresy and thereby for- 
feited his chair in Boston University, Mr. 
Mead says of Professor Bowne’s point of 
view : 

“He felt that the great fathers of the Church 
were to be interpreted by their peers, in ac- 


Who believed that men would not-long or == cordance with their central purpose and the 
successfully teach good religion without good 


fair evolution of thought, not by the limited 
and literal cross-roads priest or deacon. His 
sense of the dignity and pregnancy of the history of thought it 
was, together with his own perfect clearness, courage, and im- 
patience with petty dogmatism, which-made him for a genera- 
tion such a commanding power for enlightenment and progress in 
his own Church and in the American religious world.” 


COUNTRY CHURCH CONSOLIDATION 


HE country-church problem was once attacked by a well- 
known College president in an incendiary spirit. According 
to report he observed that “it would be a blessing if a third of all 
the church-buildings in the State should burn down.” Calamities 
of this order that would contribute to the consolidation of struggling 
organizations, thinks Mr. Asa S. Fiske, writing in the Chicago 
Interior, “would be blessings indeed.” But, lacking such interven- 
tions of Providence, he proposes a plan to accomplish the desired 
result in communities where the remnants of several denomina- 
tions exist without sufficient strength in the membership of any to 
make its individual church effective. It is this: 


“Let the two or three congregations elect, each choosing its own 
members, a joint executive commission, to which should be given 
the practical conduct of the common interests of all. Let this 
commission select the building most convenient for their joint serv- 
ices of public worship, leaving the other building or buildings for 
all sorts of social service—a kind of church-house, with reading-, 
recreation-, and resort-rooms, perhaps also a gymnasium—thus 
serving a grandly popular part and meeting, on Christian grounds 
like the Young Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association, a universally felt social need. Neither con- 
gregation would lose its name or denominational relations. People 
coming into this union would come as Methodists, Presbyterians, 
or whatever the titles of the uniting churches, or they might come 
simply to the united body without denominationalname. The out- 
come would be, probably, that most newcomers would enter on the 
last-named plan, and so, after a time as the older denominational 
champions passed away, the denominational organizations would 











go into ‘innocuous desuetude.’ By that time the merger wave 
would likely have risen so-high that it would be easy for this united 
local body to fall into one or another of the gracious consolidations 
of denominations, 

“The greatest difficulty in effecting this sort of merger in the 
average village is the fact that everybody knows all about every- 
body else and everybody is not perfect. Cliques cut up these little 
communities in lines very difficult of crossing. But, after all, a 
really Christian spirit, under'a really serious intention of the 
denominational authorities, would be able to set forth the advan- 
tages to the kingdom of God insuch a getting-together so as grad- 
ually to produce a conscience that would effect it.” 


Turning from such drastic measures of reorganization to consider 
symptoms of the present state, he inveighs against the practise of 
the theological graduate in using the small country churches as 
mere stepping-stones to larger and richer stations. We read: 


“ A young preacher accepts the call.of a rural church; goes to 
his field; works it with wisdom and success; gets into the confi- 
dence and love of his little flock. He has provedhis mettle. His 
seminary thinks he isa rising man. Presently comes along a roar- 
ing lion, or atrio of them, seeking whom they may carry off to 
their bigger lair, with a bigger salary. These ‘head-hunters’ are 
‘dee-lighted ’ with their find; make their proposals and the young 
preacher is flattered; thinks that this is providential—a call of 
God indeed ; and gives due notice of resignation. 

“His little flock in the wilderness ? What of that? They say, 
‘He was doing good here; had begun to gather in the wanderers. 
Everybody had got to thinking of him as a friend and devoted 
pastor. Butnow! Hehas got an easier and richer field anda 
better chance to make a big name. That’s his “call of God”!’ 
Good and faithful souls are grieved and the scoffers jibe. Confi- 
dence in the devotion of the ministry is weakened, and the case of 
that little church is set back well-nigh fatally. 

“The difficulty with these churches is that the great majority of 
the families have fallen out of interest and attendance on divine 
worship. The preacher coming to such a church will find that it 
needs not merely good, straight preaching, but a pastoral work 
far heavier than that necessary for success in a big, rich, and well- 
groomed church inacity. Its families are scattered widely. His 
parish is the region. He must form the intimate acquaintance of 
those who have unchurched themselves, seek them out and follow 
them up, patiently and continuously; must become familiar with 
every member of each household and with all its affairs in house, 
field, barn, stock, crops, schools, as well as with spiritual condi- 
tions. He must sit leisurely at their tables and win little by little 
their confidential friendship and so win them by that holy force to 
the house of God and the way of holiness. All this is a work that 
calls for heroism, sacrifice, and gifts of grace, grit, and genius.” 





WHY SANE MEN ERR 


se i he EY all do it,” is the most poisonous phrase that human 

lips can utter, that human ears can hear. So says the 
editor of Zhe Christian Advocate (New York), at the same time 
asking: “Who can keep the young men of the nation from sus- 
pecting or believing or saying ‘They all do it’?” These gloomy 
reflections arise from his contemplation of the “terrifying spec- 
tacle” of “the trial of Jotham Allds, lately leader of the majority 
party in the Senate of New York, and indirectly the trial of Senator 
Conger, his accuser,” side by side with “an investigation of insur- 
ance legislation which impeaches a large number of persons in 
business and political life.” Then, as an aura sufficiently lurid 
for this spectacle, the writer refers to that furnished by Pittsburg, 
where “about 70 municipal officers are charged with perfidy with 
accepting bribes, and other forms of robbery of the public.” As 
a background for these active figures in the picture, Dr. Buckley 
draws this: 


“ar 


That the capitals of the States and the capital of the United 
States are spoken of as ‘great centers of graft’ is common knowl- 
edge. But lovers of their country have said: ‘This is a base 
slander ; only a few are guilty ; the vast majority of legislators are 
as honest as George Washington or Abraham Lincoln.’ But the 
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answer comes swift and sure: ‘How was it when Commodore 
Vanderbilt bought up the legislature of New York? How did 
the Camden and Amboy Railway bribe the legislature of New 
Jersey until the State was satirically called “The State of Camden 
and Amboy”? How did the Pennsylvania Railroad fall heir to 
the roads and the imputations ? How did Jay Gould and James 
Fisk and William M. Tweed and countless others buy up councils 
and legislatures ?’ 

“ Also what trembling is there; what fear that the investigation 
may take a wider range! True spoke the ancient English poet: 


““* Men the most infamous are fond of fame 
And those who fear not guilt yet start at shame.’ 


“In the constituting and proceedings of legislative committees 
of investigation many things said, or omitted to be said, often sug- 
gest Shakespeare: 

“** The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 


May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try.’ ”’ 


It will be of use to’see clearly why sane and respected men com- 
mit crimes, what risks they run, and the probability of their ex- 
posure, says Dr. Buckley, in furnishing this diagnosis: 


“It is probable that none of these men would have committed 
such acts as are alleged or proved if they had believed they would 
ever be exposed. The guilty ones seem to have cherished the fond 
delusion that tho others had been detected, they never could be. 
Tho all may not be found out, the presumption is in every case 
that sooner or later they will be exposed. ...... 

“In order to be able to hide it entirely he who commits crime 
secretly must first know just how it appears from the outside, and 
in addition must know precisely how his efforts to conceal his guilt 
appear to others. 

“But from the nature of the case, he can only know this by 
imagination, for he is within the cordon of circumstances and can 
not get out of tt. 

“Why is it that so many scoundrels of great ability leave some- 
thing projecting from their fortifications which will surely lead to 
detection ? It is often because the fascination of sin, crime, and 
vice destroys or hampers caution. There is a peculiar bewitch- 
ment about unholy gratification of every kind which so absorbs the 
thoughts and feelings as to prevent the exercise of great caution. 

“ Other criminals, terrified with the sense of guilt and the knowl- ~ 
edge that unless exceedingly wary they will be found out, fre- 
quently become so cautious as to attract the attention which they 
so much fear. Thus, many a man who has set a building on fire, 
tho his house was adjacent to the burning building, has pretended 
to be asleep when the flames have been raging for more than an 
hour. Another rushes down to assist in putting out the fire and is 
so extraordinarily active as to excite suspicion. 

“* So full of artless jealousy is guilt 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt.’ 

“ Death-bed confessions of fellow conspirators or friends are not 
uncommon, and more frequently in delirium or drunkenness crimi- 
nals speak in such a way as to excite suspicion. All professions 
and religions furnish illustrations. It is not wonderful, for ‘.Sus- 
picion always haunts the guilty mind,’ 

“Again, when he supposes himself not in danger of detection, 
the guilty man evinces a boldness which betrays him. In grosser 


; crimes, burglaries, murders, counterfeiting, crimes of licentious- 


ness, shop-lifting, lying, forging, etc., this boldness born of their 
escapes Causes them to be suspected. 

“The leading of a false life naturally leads to detection. 

“Frequently the secret writhes in the soul to such an extent as 
to drive the guilty possessor either to reveal it in a confession to 
a friend, or by some terrible paroxysm to cast it forth. 

“Of course these men pay no attention to divine Providence, 
and many Christian professors are as thoroughly backslidden as if 
there were no Divinity ‘that shapes our ends.’ Yet there are 
a thousand ways in which God, without working a miracle, can 
expose the guilty. 

“The unwary Conger, the six listening Senators, the informing 
Newcomb, 7he Evening Post’s decision to publish, or the con- 
fessing Klein—none can tell whether an influence from the invisible 
and original Power brought about the impulse on which publicity 
depended. 

“*Be sure your sin will find you out !*” 
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THE HISTORIAN OF THE GHETTO 
CHILDREN 


HE little children of New York’s East-Side ghetto owe more 

to Myra Kelly than they will perhaps ever realize. Since 

her death at Torquay, England, on March 30, it is said that her 
books “had a big influence in shaping the work of many societies 
and organizations trying to help to make good citizens” out of 
these denizens of the crowded tenement districts. Miss Kelly’s 
work was largely autobiographical. She retold the stories she 
learned from her pupils when she was a public-school teacher. 


Besides this she herself figures as A/iss Bailey, the indefatigable © 


and sympathetic instructor, who tries to straighten out some of 
the tangles that puzzle little minds trying to grasp our unfamiliar 
ideals. An example is quoted in biographical notices now appear- 
ing, showing how “teacher” tries to guide the pupils’ views on 
some familiar aspects of American history. The following is 
taken from one of Miss Kelly’s stories: 


“ Ain’t George Wash’ton made shoots mit pistols ?” demands 
Isidore. 

“Yes, he did,” admitted Miss Bailey. 

“Ain’t Teddy Rosenfelt hit mans? Und ain’t they made him 
President over it? On’y that ain’t how they makes mit mine uncle. 
They don’t make him President nor papas, neither. They takes 
and puts something from iron on his hands so he couldn’t to talk, 
even. Then they puts him ina wagon und they says they sends 
him over the water.” 

“Where ?” asked teacher. 

“Over the river where islands is and prisons stands. That’s 
how they makes mit him, the while he hits somebody mit pistols. 
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HOW THE “TEACHER”? GOT HER LITERARY MATERIAL. 


By courtesy of “ McClure’s Magazine.”’ 


An illustration drawn by Florence Scovel Shinn for one of Myra 
Kelly’s stories of East-Side life, showing how the children took a hand 
in their own biographies. 





I guess they don’t know about George und Teddy. They makes 
them—mine uncle tells you how they makes George und Teddy— 
Presidents over it.” 

“But that was from long, Izzie,” Eva reminded him. 

“And altogether different,” added Miss Bailey. 

“ An’ me pop wasn’t there; he’d a pinched ’em,” said Patrick. 


LETTERS AND ART | ” 


“Und George had his gang along,” observed Nathan Spiderwitz. 
“Und Izzie,” said Morris Mogilewsky, summing the matter up, 
“George Wash’ton, he ain’t hit mans in legs mit shootin’ pistols 
out killin’ ’em. You couldn’t to be Presidents or papas over that. 
George Wash’ton he kills ’em all bloody und dead. He kills 





MYRA KELLY, 


Who not only revealed in her widely popular stories the peculiar 
psychology of young East-Side denizens, but gave the inspiration to 
societies that aim to make them good citizens. 


bunches of tousens of mans. Why ain’t your uncle kill somebody?” 
“He hits him in the leg,” reiterated Isidore sadly. 
“But he ain’t killed ’°em. Und, Izzie, sooner you ain’t killed 
somebody bloody und dead, you couldn’t to be Presidents und 
papas of countries.” 


The story of Miss Kelly’s initiation into ‘the magazine world 
where she immeditately became a leading figure has about it ele- 
ments at once naive and unusual. 
tells it in these words: 


A writer in the New York Sux 


“Ten years or sO ago a newspaper man was dining one evening 
with Dr. James T. Kelly, who asked for advice concerning his 
daughter’s troubles with magazine editors. This seemed like the 
preface to a familiar story—the young woman had literary ability 
which the editors persistently refused to recognize. What was to 
be done? 

“But the story was not along that familiar line. 

“*My daughter Myra,’ said Dr. Kelly when his companion asked 
how he could help, ‘is teaching ina down-town East-Side school. 
All of us at home have been entertained by her stories of her pupils, 
and I urged her to write some of them. She was timid about it 
because of the tales of often rejected manuscripts by unknown 
writers and did not say that she would make the trial. 

“*Unknown to me she did, tho, and determined to get over the 
agony of unanimous rejection as soon as possible she mad¢ three 
copies of her story and posted one each to three magazine editors. 

“This morning. she came to me in dismay with three letters from 
three editors, three checks, and three requests for more stories.’ 

“Dr. Kelly’s companion agreed to act as diplomatic agent; saw 
the three editors, settled the matter of first choice by lot, and gave 
the bewildered young school-teacher’s promise of other stories in 
turn to the other two editors. That was the unusual manner of 
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entrance into the field of story-writing of Myra Kelly, then a teacher 
in the primary grade of Public School 147. 

“The opinions of the magazine editors were speedily justified. 
Readers demanded more:stories about /sidore Belchatosky, there 
were enthusiastic encores for further comment by Morris Mogilew- 
sky, subscribers would not be denied more of the wisdom of Becky 
Zalmonowsky, and Patrick Brennan, whose father had resisted 
the tide which had swept most of his race away from Poverty 
Hollow, had friends by the thousands among magazine readers. 

“For her first story Myra Kelly was glad to accept $50; within 
a year she got $500 for every story she wrote. 

“ And all she had done, she often said, was simply to write down 
the stories she told at home of the queer deeds and views of the 
ghetto children to whom she was teaching a b c—and deportment. 
But these stories were so very unlike any others from out of that 
world ‘east of the Bowery,’ reproduced so quaintly the dialects, 
so accurately the points of view, gave such a new, deep insight into 
that seething world where there were hundreds of thousands of 
citizens in the making, that their author became quickly famous 
and prosperous.” 


Her books, in which are gathered up these short stories, are 
called “ Little Citizens,” “ Isle of Dreams,” and “Words of Liberty.” 


THE ILLUSTRATOR OF “OMAR” 


-YEOPLE flock nowadays to see an exhibition of Sorolla, of 
Whistler, or of the Independent Artists; but, back in the 
early eighties, all the world of New York art lovers went to a pub- 


lisher’s rooms to see the Omar-Khayyam drawings. They retain 


their interest for the public still, declares the artist who drew them, 

Mr. Elihu Vedder, and in the April World’s Work he gives an 

interesting account of how he first came to know Omar, and then 

passed on his knowledge to equally innocent but interested listen- 

Elihu Vedder, tho an American artist, has lived the life of an 

expatriate, now in Paris, now in Rome and other parts of Italy. 
He begins the narrative of the.Omar drawings: 


ers. 


“We were living in Perugia when my friend Ellis brought me 
Omar and introduced him as only Ellis could. Ellis was a man 
who could not only so read Chaucer that you understood him, but 


Copyrighted, 1887, by E. Vedder. 
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From a Copley Print. Copyrighted, 1897, by Curtis & Condi Boston. 
“THE SOUL BETWEEN DOUBT AND FAITH.” 
One of Elihu Vedder's famous symbolical drawings for the ‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” 
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he converted him into a musical flow of melody. He wasa man 
who, once reading a long poem, could recite it, and copy it out for 
you if you desired. Now this was so far back that it-was in the 
time when Omar, or Fitzgerald, was known only to Tennyson and 
his friends as ‘old Fitz,’ and to few besides. In the little 
Villa Uffreduzzi, late in the afternoon, when the sun_ had gone off 
the house, in the grateful shade, out of an old Etruscan cup, many 
were the libations of good wine poured on the thirsty earth, to go 
below and quench the fire of anguish in old Omar’s eyes. Thus 
was the seed of Omar planted ina soil peculiarly adapted to its 
growth, and it grew and took to itself all of sorrow and of mirth 
that it could assimilate, and blossomed out in the drawings. 

“To round out the candle—from the villa we saw the level plain 
of the Tiber stretching to stormy Assisi, always involved in clouds 
and strange effects and atmospheric troubles, such as followed in 
the moral world the advent of its great saint. We, however, sat 
in the peaceful twilight and drank to Omar. I had my little boy 
with me, slowly twining himself about my heart with tendrils 
never more to be relaxed. His mother, proud of her two boys, 
had gone home and returned with but one. In Rome a little 
daughter came, and she was brought to the Villa Ansidei, to which 
we had removed in the mean time. It had the same great view, 
and the same cloud effects over the plain and on the great hill of 
Assisi are shown in many a sketch made at that time. 

“At the Villa Uffreduzzi all was pleasure—and so it was down 
at the other villa for atime. In those days I painted dances and 
picnics—and girls weaving golden nets—until the day came when 
my little boy had to depart. Then followed the various attempts 
to banish even the memory of him, for the sake of others. He 
was placed in a cell in the wall of the cemetery of Perugia, in full 
view of the house—so that he was never out of sight as well as 
never out of heart—and then I painted a sketch that I never shaw. 
And then we gave up the villa and passed the summers elsewhere.” 


It was out of these spiritual experiences that the Omar drawings 
grew. He goes into more details: 


“On one of my trips home, seeing that other people were making 
books, I thought, Why not make one myself? And of course 
Omar came into my mind; and the more I thought of it, the more 
the idea pleased me. Sol mentioned it to the art editor of one 
of the principal magazines in New York; he said: 

“*Yes, yes; take something popular and it might do very well!’ 
I stared at him—and that magazine did not get the Omar drawings. 

“In Boston, Mr. Houghton 
listened to my scheme and 
asked: ‘But who and where 
is this Omar?’ I said that 
was natural ; he was too near ; 
he only published the poem. 
To make a long story short, 
he agreed to bring out the 
book, and on the way back 
to Rome I thought it all out. 
Inthree weeks I had divided 
the verses into groups and set- 
tled on the subjects of the 
drawings, and commenced 
making them. I was some- 
what wise also; I did not be- 
gin at the beginning and go 
through, but dipt in here and 
there throughout the book, so 
that they should not begin 
well and ‘peter out,’ or begin 
ill and improve, but were kept 
as even as moods and circum- 
stances would permit; but 
they boiled out, and I kept 
the fire hot, and they were (as 
is stated at the end of the 
book) ‘Commenced May, 
1883; finished March, 1884.’ 

“It may be interesting to 
know that all the money which 
enabled me to make the draw- 
ings was borrowed from an 
ever-kind American banker in 
Rome at 12 per cent. You 
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see, he cast up his accounts every three months, and compounded 
things. On my wife expostulating he said: ‘If I couldn’t make 
24 per cent. I had better shut up shop.’ 

“To those who object to the work—and there are those who do 
—| will only say that it is selling yet—a poor argument, but it 
must suffice.” 


SPOILING GOOD STORIES 


T is acommon experience to have to stand helplessly by while 
a bad story-teller spoils a good story. The utmost reward 
the teller gets for his efforts is a perfunctory laugh that is almost 
sadder than silence. But Mr. Chesterton has furnished him with 
such high companionship that he may hereafter brace his heart 
against all rebuffs. Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, and Wagner, 
according to the essayist of Zhe Jilustrated London News, are all 
in this category. He airily adds: “The mere fact that some fable 
has passed through a master mind does not imply by any means 
that it must have been improved.” It is supposed, he muses, that 
“if Shakespeare took the legend of Lear, or Goethe the legend of 
Faust, or Wagner the legend of Zannhduser, they must have been 
very right, and the legends ought to be grateful to them.” Not at 
all. Mr. Chesterton’s “own impression is that they were some- 
times very wrong, and that the legends might sue them for slander.” 
Shakespeare’s name, as is said above, begins the list of delin- 
quents, perhaps because he makes [a resonant beginning for any 
list to prove any theory ; but second thoughts persuade Mr. Ches- 
terton that he can not get Shakespeare into this theory of his, so 
he frankly says: 


“As far as I can see, Shakespeare made all his stories better ; 
and as far as I can see, he could hardly have made them worse. 
He seems to have specialized in making good plays out of bad 
novels. If Shakespeare were alive now I suppose he would make 
asweet springtime comedy out af an anecdote in asporting-paper. 
I suppose he would make a starry and awful tragedy out of one of 
the penny novelettes. But, as Shakespeare does not support my 
argument, I propose to leave him out of my article.” 


That Milton fits the bill, however, he thinks can be “stoutly 
maintained”; “only ‘that Milton’s story being Scriptural is not 
perhaps so safe to dogmatize about.” But we read: 


“In one sense Milton spoiled Eden as much as the snake did. 
He madea magnificent poem, and yet he missed the poetical point. 
For, in ‘Paradise Lost’ (if I remember right), Milton substitutes for 
the primal appetite for a strange fruit an elaborate psychological 
andsentimental motive. He makes Adam eat the fruit deliberately, 
‘not deceived,’ with the object of sharing Eve’s misfortune. In 
other words, he makes all human wickedness originate in an act 
of essential goodness, or, at the worst, of very excusable roman- 
ticism. Now all our meannesses did not begin in magnanimity ; 
if we arecads and blackguards (as we are) it is not because our 
first ancestor behaved likea husband andagentleman. Thestory, 
as it stands in the Bible, is infinitely more sublime and delicate. 
There all evil is traced to that ultimate unreasoning insolence 
which will not accept even the kindest conditions ; that profoundly 
inartistic anarchy that objects toa limit as such. It is not indi- 
cated that the fruit was of attractive hue or taste; its attraction 
was that it was forbidden. In Eden there was a maximum of lib- 
erty and a minimum of veto; but some veto is essential even to the 
enjoyment of liberty. The finest thing about a free meadow is the 
hedge at the end of it. The moment the hedge is abolished it is 
no longer a meadow, but a waste, as Eden was after its one limita- 
tion was lost. This Bible idea that all sins and sorrows spring 
from a certain fever of pride, whichcan not enjoy unless it controls, 
is a much deeper and more piercing truth than Milton’s mere sug- 
gestion that a gentleman got entangled by his chivalry to a lady. 
Genesis, with sounder common sense, makes Adam after the Fall 
lose his chivalry in a rather marked and startling manner.” 


The same theory of deterioration might be urged in the case of 
Goethe and the Faust legend, we are told, the reference being to 


the “outline of the first part.” Listen: 


“Now the actual story of Faust, Mephistopheles, and Margaret 
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seems to me infinitely less exalted and beautiful than the old story 
of Faust, Mephistopheles, and Helen. 1 had the pleasure of see- 
ing in Yorkshire the old wooden puppet-play of ‘Faustus’ that has 
since been performed in London; and the Yorkshire dolls were 
much more living than some of the London actors. The mario- 
nettes were trying to express themselves as men; there were times, 
alas! when eminent actors tried to express themselves as mario- 
nettes; but that is not the true objection.: The true objection is 





From a Copley Print. Copyrighted, 1906, by Curtis & Cameron, Boston, 


“THE CUP OF DEATH.” 


From a drawing for ‘‘ Omar Khayyam,” by Elihu Vedder. 


“So when that Angel of the Darker Drink 
At last shall meet you by the River’s brink 
And, offering his cup, invite your soul 
Forth to your lips to quaff—thou shalt not shrink.” 


this: that, in the medieval play, /aus¢ is damned for doing agreat 
sin; swearing loyalty to eternal evil that he may possess Helen of 
Troy, the supreme bodily beauty. The old Faust is damned for 
doing a great sin; but the new Faus¢ is saved for doing a small 
sin—a mean sin. Goethe’s Faust is not intoxicated and swept 
away by the intolerable sweetness of some supernatural lady. 
Goethe’s Faust, so soon as he is made a young man, promptly 
and really becomes a young rascal. He gets at once into a local 
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intrigue—I will not say into a local entanglement because (as in 
most similar cases) only the woman is entangled. But surely there 
is something of the bad side of Germany, there is something of 
the vulgar sentimentalist, in this hotchpotch of seduction and sal- 
vation! The man ruins the woman; the woman, therefore, saves 
the man; and that is the moral, die ewige Weitblichkeit. Some- 
body who has had the pleasure shall be purified because somebody 
else has had the pain; and so his cruelty shall finally be the same 
as kindness. Personally, I prefer the puppet-play; where Faust 
is finally torn by black devils and dragged down to hell. I find it 
less depressing.” 

Mr. Chesterton finds the same principle in what he calls Wagner’s 
“perversion” of Zannhduser, Thus: 

“This “great legend of the early Middle Ages, plainly and 
properly told, is one of the most tremendous things in human his- 
tory or fable. Zannhduser, a great knight, committed a terrible 
transcendental sin, that cut him off from all the fellowship of sin- 
ners. He became the lover of Venus herself, the incarnation of 
pazan sensuality. Coming out of those evil caverns to the sun, he 
strayed to Rome and asked the Pope if such as he could repent 
and be saved. The Pope answered, in substance, that there are 
limits to everything. A man so cut off from Christian sanity (he 
said) could no more repent than the Pope’s stick cut from a tree 
could grow leaves again. Zannhduser went away in despair, and 
descended again into the caverns of eternal death; only, after he 
had gone, the Pope looked at his stick one fine morning and saw 
that it was sprouting leaves. To me that tale is one terrific crash 
of agnosticism and Catholicism. Wagner, I believe, made 7Zanz- 
haduser return repentant for the second time. If that is not spoil- 
ing a story, I do not know what is.” 


WAILS OVER THE OPERA 


HE twenty-fifth regular season of opera at the Metropolitan 
closed on April 2 and ended “a chapter of musical history 
which will never be recalled with pleasure by any lover of the art.” 
This dubious strain of Mr. Krehbiel, the writer on music for the 
New York 77ibune, is echoed by practically all his brothers in the 
critical gild. The public would seem unlikely to be interested in 
“petty intrigues and bickerings between directors, conductors, 
artists, and underling employees,” were it not that these are the 
attributed causes for many mediocre performances and a season 
whose losses, according to Mr. De Koven, writing in 7he World 
(New York), will amount to $700,000. Almost all agree that this 
sum would be greatly enlarged were it not for the late arrival of 
the two Russian dancers, Pavlowa and Mordkin, who brought 
crowded audiences and an increased exchequer to the opera-house- 
The loss “is presumably no part of the public’s concern,” ob- 
serves Mr. Aldrich in 7he Times (New York), “unless it be in the 
effect upon next season’s plans.” He speaks of explanations put 
forward, such as the “expansion policy ”—that is, simultaneous 
performances in Eastern cities ; “an effort to crush out an energetic 
and resourceful rival, the reckless engagement of singers beyond 
the needs of the institution who had to be paid when they did not 
sing, the engagement of certain incompetent singers at very large 
salaries, which they could not possibly earn.” Thus the dual 
management comes toconfest failure, and Mr. Dippel departs with 
what many think amounts to a dismissal. 
will be confined to Chicago. 
a settled gloom in saying : 


Next year his energies 
Mr. Henderson, in 7he Sun, shows 


“The future historian of opera in this town will read the proud 
preliminary announcements of the company and the record of its 
achievements with a sense of disappointment. Other features of 
this season might be discust at this time, but perhaps without 
profit. Indeed, the more experienced observers of musical doings 
in this town are rapidly approaching the conclusion that no dis- 
cussion of the proceedings at the Metropolitan Opera House can 
have good results. The institution no longer occupies the leading 
position it once held, and the simple reason for this is that it can 
no longer prove that it offers casts far superior to those to be heard 
elsewhere in the world. It used to do this every opera night. 
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Now it does so perhaps twice a week. . . . It is possible that the 
present government of the house discerns grave difficulties in the 
future. Casts such as those provided by Maurice Grau may no 
longer be obtainable; we must be satisfied with something less 
admirable; but with singers of the first rank getting scarcer and 
salaries higher it is not at all amazing that the government should 
try to teach us to like worse singers than we ever heard before. 
Unfortunately in the very same season the opposition establish- 
ment greatly improved the general level of its singing, thus proy- 
ing that the thing could be done.” 


Mr. Reginald De Koven, himself a composer, writes in the New 
York Wor/d this analysis of the situation : 


“M. Gatti’s announcement that it was his purpose during his 
managerial incumbency togive opera with first-class orchestra and 
chorus, scenery and stage surroundings, and with those casts of 
moderate artists which Milan was content with, and with which 
New York, according to him, must learn to put up with, has been 
followed generally in the way opera has been given at the Metro- 
politan during the season. The orchestra, whether under Tos- 
canini, Hertz, or Mahler (no orchestra could play well under 
conductors like Podesti or Tango), has been of high excellence. 
The chorus-singing has been better than we have ever heard at the 
Metropolitan before, especially in the German operas; while the 
mise en scene, generally speaking, has been far more artistic, com- 
plete, and perfect in detail than we have been accustomed to in 
former years. Productions like those of ‘Orfeo,’ ‘La Gioconda,’ 
‘Germania,’ ‘Pique Dame,’ and, to a lesser extent, ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’ and ‘Pipe of Desire,’ would have been a credit to any opera- 
house or any management in the world. But it was in the matter 
of these average casts of mediocre excellence, which we are in- 
formed New York would have to learn to put up with, that the 
principal trouble lay. I have seen performances of opera at the 
Metropolitan in this season, like one or two of ‘Faust’ and 'Trova- 
tore,’ which would have made Abbey and Grau, and even Conried, 
turn in their graves; which would make one exclaim, in ashamed 
distress, thinking of its great traditions anent the Metropolitan 
Opera House, ‘Ichabod, Ichabod!’ and which would’ make one 
wonder with no little resentment how and why certain artists ever 
were allowed to appear at the Metropolitan, and how, having once 
appeared, they were ever allowed to remain.” 


Reverting once more to the old subject of the opera war Mr. De 
Koven offers these interesting observations : 


“Two years ago the writer went to several of the Metropolitan 
directors and assured them that arrangements could be made where- 
by the Metropolitan would retain its place as of right as the home 
of grand opera in New York, and the Manhattan become, as seemed 
best suited for it, the opera comique of New York; and prediction 
was made at the same time in the columns of Zhe World of the 
probable and disadvantageous effects of a continued unfriendly 
rivalry between the two houses, which has certainly been justified. 
But the directors of the Metropolitan pooh-poohed and laughed at 
any necessity of considering Mr. Hammerstein and his operatic 
endeavors as a factor in the situation by saying: ‘My dear Mr. De 
Koven, what nonsense; Mr. Hammerstein can not possibly last 
thirty days.’ But Mr. Hammerstein has lasted three years, with 
every indication of his continuing to exist, and the Metropolitan 
management are brought face to face with the largest financial 
deficit ever known in the history of that house, without operatic 
results, inthe way of improved performances, in any way sufficient 
to justify it. Whatever the real truth of the situation, and wherever 
the blame for this state of things properly belongs, the public at 
least is warranted in the view they have taken and still hold that 
the Metropolitan is being distinctly and decidedly mismanaged, 
whether to serve this purpose or that, social or national, is 
immaterial....... 

“Opera at the Manhattan has to a great extent lessened the im- 
portance of the social side of opera-giving, which has hitherto 
reigned supreme at the Metropolitan, and the directors should, I 
think, in the future take cognizance of the fact that it is the great 
public with whom they have to deal and whom they must satisfy 
if they expect to run opera on anything like a practical financiai 
basis. It has been shown conclusively this season that the Metro- 
politan does not begin to make money at all until the cheapest 
seats and standing-room are sold; in other words, until the great 
public are interested in the proceedings. That they have not this 
season been so interested the deficit shows.” 
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A GREAT EXODUS IN PROSPECT 


Last year for the building and launching 
of great transatlantic steamships was a 
record year. The year 1907 had estab- 
lished a record for the number of American 
travelers visiting Europe during the sum- 
mer. The present year apparently is des- 
tined to become the banner year both for 
volume of travel and for the number of 
steamers in commission. Managers of 
companies, and those otherwise 
actively engaged in organizing 
transatlantic travel, give several 
reasons for optimistic estimates of 
what the summer will bring forth. 

According to one authority, 
“in the financial world affairs 
have become normal, after a busi- 
ness depression and uncertainty 
as to the tariff. One thing that 
will help to swell the volume of 
travel is the fact that there is 
so much going on this summer. 
There is the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion-Play; there are the mu- 
sical festivals at Baireuth, Vien- 
na, and Munich, racing events in 
France and England, and many 
aviation events. All these con- 
tribute to an increase in cabin 
travel. Last year there were 
shipped for use for travelers, 487 
automobiles, but already indica- 
tions are said to be that the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine 
will ship 500 machines, exclusive 
of what other lines will do. 

In an interview a month ago 
in the New York Times, Mr. 
Gustave H. Schwab, manager of 
the North German Lloyd Com- 
pany, predicted that the pass- 
enger steamers which leave this 
country from the first of the pres- 
ent month until well into July 
would go out crowded. ‘‘There 
is every indication,’’ said he, 
“that the spring cabin-passenger business 
will be larger than last year. 

‘Business to northern ports will always 
be good, and the advance bookings 
show that, but the most remarkable in- 
crease is in the Mediterranean trade. Each 
year sees vessels on every line carrying 
more and more people to southern ports. 


Bram “Town and Country.” 
JOSEPH. 


JUDAS. 


SUMMER TRAVEL TO EUROPE 


The climate there is fine, the ocean trip is 
longer, and the ports reached are more con- 
venient. The southern season formerly 
lasted from November to the end of May. 
But it has been extended well into July. 
The American has found that in Italy 
summer is no warmer than here, while the 
nights are cooler. 

“To meet this increase in business we 
have had to put on more steamers and 
provide more frequent sailings to the Medi- 





THE NEW MONSTER TRANSATLANTIC STEAMER OLYMPIC, 
Of 45,000 tons ; to be launched in October. 


terranean. From March 12 to July 16 we 
have a sailing each week for Italian ports. 


The bookings for Northern Europe also. 


spell prosperity. Our steamers are already 
well filled to beyond the end of April.” 
Similar statements were made by the 
managers of other companies. Mr. Julius 
P. Meyer, of the Hamburg-American Line, 
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declared that ‘‘the outlook already is for 
an increase in bookings on our express. 
service to Hamburg, Channel, and Medi- 
terranean ports, of 35 per cent. to 55 per 
cent. over last year, and if conditions hold 
we may come near the figure of 1907, 
which was a banner year.” 

A writer in a recent issue of the New 
York Evening Sun gave an interesting com- 
putation of the money-earning capacity of 
the big liners for this season. He took six 
of the large steamers, and found 
that their saloon-passenger ac- 
commodation was, on an aver- 
age, for from 400 to 550 persons. 
The minimum saloon rate on 
these steamers is from $105 to 
$125. The average bookings on 
each, taking the minimum and 
maximum saloon rates, would 
yield from $87,000 to $128,500 
for each sailing, giving a total for 
the six steamers of $617,000 in 
the month of April. 

The article referred to appeared 
on Marchig. The writer further 
stated that at that time “ prac- 
tically two-thirds of the saloon 
berths in each of these large liners 
are sold now, and the same is 
said to be the case with the great 
fleet of smaller transatlantic 
steamers, each of which has a 
popular following of its own.” If 
such was the case three weeks 
before any sailings were made in 
April, it seems likely that every- 
thing would be full by sailing 
time. Should predictions come 
true, it is probable that the out- 
ward rush in May and June will 
be very great indeed. “Early 
June,” says the same writer, ‘‘is 
the period when the Europeward 
exodus reaches its greatest 
height. It is at this time that 
the liners go out laden to the 
gunwales with Americans in holi- 
day mood. The percentage of travel from. 
inland points grows apace. The Middle 
West is well represented on a majority 
of passenger lists. The old bugbear of 
discomforts on an ocean trip is now a thing 
of the past. Pretentious liners have al- 
most all the conveniences that money can 

(Continued on page 770) 
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AN UNTOLD STORY OF THE POLE 


By WILLIAM MarRTEN 


N Peary’s last thrilling dash for the Pole, in that most serious 
sledge journey of forced marches, physical strain, insufficient 
sleep, and racking anxiety, when the attainment of the mysterious 
goal ahead became nearly altogether a matter of survival of physi- 
cal strength,there was one factor concerned, the importance of which 
in Commander Peary’s own words “can not be overestimated.” 

In appearance it is very small and seemingly inconsequential, 
this factorof success. But it helped mightily to discover the Pole ; 
more than that, it became in the end one of the very few positively 
indispensable aids. 

It is a pound can of condensed milk, trade-marked with the 
familiar “Eagle” of the Borden brand. 

I have a sample before me as I write this, a can that left New 
York, traveled very near, perhaps right up to, the apex of the earth, 
and came back with the ship Roosevelt upon its triumphant return. 

The paper wrapper is stained brown and the can is badly dented, 
but the contents after expert examination in the Lederle Labora- 
tories have been found “unchanged in flavor—undiminished in 
quality and value.” It could have made another, many more such 
trips and still have remained an edible, nutritious, fresh milk. 

The story of this can of condensed milk is a North Pole story 
in itself: 

It left New York on July 6, 1908, one of a lot of 4,800 cans of 
the same brand. The day was the hottest of the year, the tempera- 
ture in the city reaching 98° F. and exceeding 100° in the hoid of 
the Roosevelt where were stored the food supplies of what was 
destined to be the first successful Arctic expedition after 400 years 
of determined effort. 

From this high temperature the can was subjected throughout 
its year-and-two-months’, thousands-of-miles’ journey to climatic 
changes of temperature varying all the way down to 60° below 
zero—a range of 160° in all. 

On the grim, desperate sledge journey the cans were opened, 
one by one, and the congealed ice-cream-like contents were cut in 
segments and dropped into the alcohol tea-boiler. The trails of the 
forward and return sledge trips were marked by glistening cans, 
emptied of their valuable contents. 

“Condensed milk,” says Commander Peary, “was the food main- 
stay of the expedition, 

“The supplies were abundant in quantity but not numerous in 
variety. Years of experience had given me the knowledge of ex- 
actly what I wanted and how much of it. The absolutely essential 
supplies for a serious Arctic expedition are few in number, but 
they should be of the best quality.” 

These supplies—embracing the entire food list—divide them- 
selves into two classes, namely, those for the ship and winter 
quarters, and those forthesledge work. They might be designated 
main and special classes. 

Not alone in one but in both classes Borden’s condensed milk 
played the leading part. 

In the entire supply list it ranked fifth in weight, being exceeded 
only by flour, biscuits, bacon, and pemmican. On shipboard and 
in winter quarters it was used at every meal, every day in the cook- 
ing and on the mess-table, fulfilling every purpose of fresh, pure, 
rich milk. 

But its most important function still remained. 

When the sledges were outfitted the whole food list was cut 
down to only four articles—condensed milk, pemmican, ship’s bis- 
cuit, and tea. 

“These four,” says Commander Peary, “are the essentials, azd 
the only essentials, needed in a serious Arctic sledge journey, no 
matter what the season, the temperature, or the duration of the 
journey.” 

Four ounces of the precious fluid were allotted to each man per 
day. This, with the ration of pemmican and biscuit, constituted 
the whole food substance of the little party that fought its way, 
under terrific strain of body and brain, on to final victory. 

The milk was used in the hot tea. Asked why the latter was not 
taken clear, Captain Bartlett replies that they did not need it 
as a stimulus but only as a warm, liquid food; a conveyer, in 
other words, of the milk’s splendid nutriment. As such it was 
indispensable. 

Regular supplies of the “ Eagle ” condensed milk were cached all 


along the shore from Cape Sheridan to Cape Columbia, to be 
ready for the survivors of the return sledge journey. Portions of 
the supply were used for an interesting humanitarian purpose, as 
Commander Peary points out, namely, the feeding of Eskimo jn- 
fants, left helpless by their mother’s death. It had been a native 
custom in such exigencies to strangle the baby and place the little 
body in the mother’s grave. 

The condensed milk was successfully used as a substitute for 
mothers’ milk, and principally by this means Mr. Peary succeeded 
in discontinuing the barbarous practise. 

The most remarkable feature, perhaps, of the journey of con- 
densed milk to the Pole and back is the fact that, despite the lapse 
of time and despite climatic rigors and changes, the milk retained 
its quality undiminished in every way. Still more remarkable 
evidence to this point, however, had previously been brought to 
light. 

When Lieutenant Peary, several years ago, came upon the cache 
of the ill-fated Greely expedition he found a number of cans of 
condensed milk of the Borden“ Eagle” brand. They were eighteen 
years old. For as many winters and summers they had been 
alternately frozen solid and thawed (the temperature at Cape 
Sabine reaches 50° in the summer sun) ; and yet upon examination, 
and according to his explicit testimony, the contents of each can 
were found to be as sweet and wholesome as ever. 

In view, then, of his experience with this brand it is not to be 
wondered at that Commander Peary indited and signed this re- 
markable letter : 





November 24, 1909. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :-— 

Your "Eagle" brand of milk I have 
always carried on my Arctic Expedi- 
tions and I believe it to be the only 
thing in that class for the serious 
sledge journey of an expedition. 

Four ounces of this milk per man 
per day, in the sledge journeys, is 
one of the essential items of the 
ration. Very truly yours, 

R. E. PEARY. 











It is apparent that only a product of rare and extreme purity 
could have elicited this praise and established so remarkable a 
record. And it is also apparent that such purity could only result 
from methods of manufacture which are sanitary to the finest detail. 

Cleanliness, indeed, is the foundation of the entire Borden milk 
supply, the keystone of an organization which is the greatest and 
most experienced of its kind in all the world, and which, founded 
as it is upon a stable, sterling, logical principle, must endure to its 
own increasing growth and to the assured health of the community. 

The Borden Company, also the greatest carrier of fresh milk in 
this country, believes that pure household milk must be bottled in 
the country, transported in the bottle, delivered in the bottle. 

Upon this principle—that pure milk means clean milk—each of 
its hundreds of country bottling-stations is kept daily as clean as 
science prescribes, the milk is continuously iced and every dairy 
supplying each station is regularly supervised by the company’s 
own veterinary and many experienced inspectors. 

The foundation of the keeping qualities of “Eagle” brand milk 
is the cleanliness of the raw milk used in its manufacture. 

It is to this standard, high as it is, that the Borden Company— 
by still closer cooperation with the farmer, and by aclearer under- 
standing with the consumer-—is constantly aiming, and which by 
virtue of its vast resources, over half a century of experience, and 
its perfect organization it is bound-to attain and maintain, at every 
one’s price, moreover, and at a price which every one will under- 
stand to be reasonable and just. 
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Backed by 32 Years 
of Experience 


If there’s a mistaken idea about Hole- 
proof Hose, please let us correct it. 

**Holeproof ” are not bulky or coarse 
in the least. No softer hose than ‘‘ Hole- 
proof’’ can be made. They are the long 
sought result after 32 years of hose- 
making experience—the original guaran- 
teed hose. 

Don’t judge ‘‘Holeproof” by vastly 
inferior makes—hose created and made 
just to compete in the stores with 

Holeproof.”’ 

No other hosiery ever attempted to 
compete with ‘‘Holeproof”’ on the foot, 
for that’s where the difference appears. 

You must wear genuine ‘‘ Holeproof” 
to know this—so don’t accept imitation 
makes with a name like ‘‘ Holeproof’s’’ 
and the same guarantee. 


floleprooftosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


All the Newest Summer Colors Now on Show 






















No One Can Buy Finer Hose 
Than These 


Our famous 25c hose have never been equaled at the 
price. But our 5oc hose (Holeproof Lustre Hose, 
Mercerized) and our 75c hose (Holeproof Silk Hose) 
are the very finest hose to be had regardless of what 
hose cost. 

All that you pay over these prices is waste. You 
can’t get hose any better. Although made in the 
lightest weights and with the softest yarns, we still 





y guarantee the wear. 
a Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Hose in a box— * We operate a group of costly We sterilize each pair twice in 
It guaranteed six months—Price, $3.00. Simply Guaranteed Hose foreign machines simply to better, the making, so the colors are fast 


Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Sox in a box— 
guaranteed three months—Price, $2.00. 






Not Sufficient 
Here are the things that make 


slightly, a little half-inch stitch. 
Ye test every inch of yarn that 


— the hose sanitary. 
We don’t know where else you 


“a comes in and inspect every pair of can get hose like these, though you 
pe woo hp gah f hose that goes out. . pay twice what we ask for Bible: 
d Pr ur yarn Costs an average of 70c F This a cee cones us pooa orl joe want to try the 
. . 33,000 a year. Butit’s partofour real “ roof” 
d We could pee ee bag and oe marvelous process—it benefits you They ‘are made for women and 
ts a the ae aes it f more than us, for every pair you children too. Six pairs of women’s 
the hose’ that oie Re 4 all Of buy is a good pair. hose cost $2. (Mercerized $3.) The 
y. But they couldn’t be soft and at- children . — —< Sa for skx pairs. 
: tractive like *Hgleproot™"""* Unusual Hose at the 2's pra the trademark onthe 
ma Six Pair You Get Island Cotton — made “with tues Usual Cost —_ 
. very fine strands. 3 : Ig th ” s 
Weer Sis New | Tworply yam of thesamewelzht gunrultesd ‘ior six’ montie: cost __ S°ld in Your Town 
aa Months 4 1s gpg SN ge so soft. 150, The extra _ Paes me] = ihe genuine En pl are 
. lose 2.  mercerize nished like sold in your town. We'll tell you the 
a Without , TRADE MARK: The Holeproof Process silk—cost $3. Onecolor or the new- dealers) names on request ship 
y Holes or 1 Free Our methods are also expensive. est colors assorted, The weights direct where we have no dealer, 
rs 0 S | e ry, A single dyeing apparatus cost us are the very lightest—made for the charges prepaid on receipt of re- 
$5,000.00. warmest summer’s wear. mittance. 
° “cc 
Ik got: Write for free book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
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‘ neg Ut ‘ The Holeproof Hosiery Co., 440 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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buy. Turkish baths, palm gardens, 3-la- 
carte restaurants, swimming-pools, and 
other things have already become almost 
an old story.” 

Some idea of the accommodations offered 
to the transatlantic traveler may be gath- 
ered from a conservative estimate that 
the vessels, including shore equipments, 
now placed at his disposal have cost from 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. Sixteen of 
these steamers have a registered tonnage 


° of approximately 20,000 tons or more. 
Some few people still A number of them were not in commission 
. in 1907, the “banner year of transatlantic 
buy soda crackers in travel,” and as the outgoing number of 
saloon passengers for that year was 100,706 


a bag is hard to Say. it is probable that, with the increased op. 


portunity for bookings, and the special 


B ut it is easy to conditions now prevailing, the number of 


passengers this season will greatly exceed 


understand why in- Sint figure. 


It is noteworthy, also, that, besides the 


creasing millions of a etc: tage os tee 
Nation's people keep 

on getting and eatang 
more and more 


ST. PETER’S SEEN FROM THE PINCIAN HILL. 
an additional number of tourists is the In- 


ternational Exposition at Brussels, which 


begins in June and extends to October. 
5 (Never Sold in Bulk) For Brussels the most direct route will be 
by the popular transatlantic line whose 
home port is Rotterdam, sailings being 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY made weekly. There is to be, besides, an 


International Medical Conference in Edin- 
burgh during the summer which is inter- 
esting a large number of American physi- 


NOT in any M l LK TRUST Original and Genuine cians and surgeons. Tourists wishing to 


reach Edinburgh for this meeting by the 


st rail j “y may he long- 
HOR LIC Ko nee Mt nic ec ine oy Sennen wins 


Better than Tea or Coffee. home port is Glasgow. 
Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. | _ It is further stated, in The Times ar- 
nat —'! ticle, that ‘‘one unusual feature of travel 


Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick’s— Everywhere. | ¢3< year is that, while the tours and cruises 


to various parts of the world continue 


Breathe Pure Mountain Air in Your Own Homey |i: ie vet ‘patronized, there is a great 


The debiliteting, health-capping, disssse-bresding effects of fetid, impure, germ- increase in the number who seek the out-of- 
laden air taken into the human lungs, in in : 
js. Sufferers from the many y ealesemta having origin in impure air, travel the-way places of the Old World, with- 
thousands of miles to breathe the OZONE of the yoy moe and pine forests. Yet a - 
a recent scientific invention enables everyone to have—RIGHT IN THEIR | | Out a guide. In such places, where a few 
OWN HOME-—air constantly as pure, retresh “ee and exhilarating as ‘ d’ 
purest oxygen-filled atmosphere of the °' piney woods” and mountain | | Years gO only the ‘ personally-conducte 
peaks. is ie apparatus 8 operated y © ich ordin: ing current)— . : - 
turned on or off by pressing a button—and a ceoninee the bir 60 the closest tourist was to be found, Americans are now 
room just as an electric storm purifies and fills with oxygen the out-door 


air. The OFONE PURE AIRIFIER traveling alone. A few years ago the 

is a thorough and effective atmospheric purifier (no matter how bad around-the-world American tourist was 

the air)—and invigorates and stimulates body and brain. It quickly pro- z 

— — thea Bend ion ane aes bacterial lite. seldom encountered. Now hundreds es 

rom the stan ints o: an me itis endorsed ” 
theh edi Setherttion being receas- to be found. = 
sone Se Ghee Wvonshitie, lagtone, During the summer season three fine 
week lungs, anaem etc. rt 
thoroughly tested and demonstrated success—now in use in busi- 
‘) ness offices and workrooms of many of the largest establishments in the U.S. The For Brain Fag 

mart —T cost in a, = = used in th mat nga ner en bg be — ed Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate tol) 

2! + catalogue, price list an and plan of placing for Relieves tired nerves, brain fag and headache follow- 

THE OZONE PURE AIRIFIER CO., 310 RAND MoMALLY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. ing mental strain, overwork or worry. 
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fleets of ocean-going passenger ships, all 
fully equipped with every modern improve- 
ment, ply between Montreal and Liver- 
pool via the famous St. Lawrence, Gulf and 
short ocean route. The managers of all 
three lines report unusually good business 
at present and in prospect. The novelty 
of the scenic thousand-mile inland sail and 
the short ocean sail from land to land seems 
to have attracted many to this route. 
Managers of an ocean S. S. line sailing 
from New York via Southampton, Eng- 
land, to South America, report unusually 
heavy travel from the States to Argentine 
on account of the Buenos Aires Exposition, 
which opens in June. The route is by this 
or any North Atlantic line to Southamp- 
ton, thence by large new ‘‘A”’ class steam- 
ers of first-mentioned line to Brazil and 
Argentine. One of these large Brazil and | 
Argentine steamers of this line is already | 
booked full for her May voyage from South- | 


ampton to Argentine. | 





THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER- | 
AMMERGAU 


Every ten years the little Bavarian vil- 
lage of Ober-Ammergau becomes a sort of 
Mecca to the European tourist interested 
in witnessing, under historically unique 
conditions, a revival of that dramatic fea- 
ture of medieval times, the Passion-Play. 
As long ago as 1633, the peasants inhabit- 
ing this little village made a vow that they 
would enact, on every decade thereafter, 
‘‘a play which should set forth the life, 
death, and mediation of the Redeemer.”’ | 





BLACK AND RICH 
Is the Way Postum Should Be. 





A liquid food that will help a person break 
a bad habit is worth knowing of. The 
president of one of the state associations of 
the W. C. T. U., who naturally does not 
want her name given, writes as follows: 

‘‘Whenever I was obliged to go without 
coffee for breakfast a dull, distracting head- 
ache would come on before noon. I discovered 
that in reality the nerves were crying out 
for their accustomed stimulant. 

‘At evening dinner I had been taught by 
experience that I must refrain from coffee or 
passasleeplessnight. While visiting a phy- 
sician and his wife I was served with a most 
excellent beverage at their dainty and ele- 
gant table and, upon inquiry, discovered 
that this charming beverage was Postum 
and that the family had been greatly bene- 
fited by leaving off coffee and using Postum. 

‘‘T was so in love with it, and so pleased 
with the glimpse of freedom from my one 
bondage of habit and so thoroughly con- 
vinced that I ought to break with my cap- 
tor, that upon my return home I at once 
began the use of Postum and have continued 
it ever since. 

“*T don’t know what sick headache is now, 
and my nerves are steady and I sleep sound, 
generally eight hours. I used to become 
bilious frequently and require physic ; now 
seldom ever have that experience. 

‘“‘T have learned that long boiling is ab- 
solutely essential to furnish good Postum. 
That makes it clear, black and rich as any 
Mocha and Java blend. Please withhold 
my name, but you may use the letter for 
the good it may do.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one) 
appears from time to time. They are genu- | 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Showing one of the ways in which any $9 
check can be “raised” to $9,000 
with seven simple pen strokes. 


Read the Free Coupon 



























This Check 


Can Be “Raised” 


There are almost as many ways to write a check as there are men to 

write them—and nearly all of them can easily be ‘‘raised.’’ 
Perhaps you think YOUR way is safe. 

—: But the chances are that any small check you write 
can be ‘‘raised’’ to hundreds of dollars and cashed 
at the bank on the strength of your signature with- 
out your knowing anything about it. We will 
show any business man (in confidence) how it 
is done. 


Over Five Million Dollars 


are lost by bank depositors yearly in this 
way—and more this year than ever be- 
fore. It’s getting to be a most common 
form of fraud. 











New MODEL H sg rere ong our first new 
model in over four years. Look for the name TODD 
on front, a guarantee against “‘cheap”’ imitations. 


Protectograph 


Stamps a Line Like This 


NOT OVER THIRTY DOLLARS $30$ 


Now for the remedy— 


Each character is cut completely into tiny shreds, and at the same time acid-proof ink is forced 
through and through each shred under great pressure—all with one movement of the lever. 


For over ten years the Protectograph has protected the biggest bank ac- 
counts in the world— 

Used by ‘nine-tenths of all the commercial banks in the United States, Canada 
and England; by more than 55,000 leading business houses; by U. S. Treas- 
ury Department at Washington— 

And it is the only form of protection that has stood the test of time 
and never been successfully altered. 

To-day there are over 75,000 Protectographs in use, and we 
are selling more than 15,000 yearly. There is nosecret about 
this. We merely build the best machine that can be built, 
we guarantee it to the limit, and we will not have a 
dissatisfied customer. That policy sells machines 
as fast as we can build them. 

This “‘ check-raising”’ business is an interesting subject. 

You will enjoy our literature, giving full details and 

pictures of famous cases. Get posted— 


Mail this Coupon To-day 


G. W. TODD & CO. 


1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WARNING—We positively build no ma- 
chine without our name on it. 
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py Shown above, explain- 
y me bow it was raised ; 
y’ also Pinkerton’s Famous 
y Reports on Check Raising 
~ and Forgery. 
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The _trusted servant in the home. It serves in many capacities 
and in every room. So faithful and enlightened in its method that 


Sapolio Service 


has become the standard — indispensable, cleanest housekeeping. 
An economical cleaner for brass, woodwork, marble, dishes, etc. 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES—WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 








| § Money. earns s ag annum, pivelie fi 

i> 7 || monthly, E 5 
HARTSHORN when invested in our Secure 
Certificates. 


SHADE ROLLERS iV Write for booklet “F” 


Bear the script name of ee 


Stewart Hartshorn on label [SALT L AKE SE CURITY E TRUST CO! 


Get ‘* Improved,” no tacks required. ly CAPITAL ES 9 SALT LAKE CITY u 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers | & 


Keeley | For Liquor and 


| Drug Using 
‘Trealment Peeseeeetetes 


medical specialists for the past 30 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 
Dwight, Ill. White Plains, N.Y. 
Marion, Ind, % Colambua, Obie 
Lexington, Mass. Portiand, Oregon 








Portland, Me. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. a, 812 N. Broad St. 








This vow was made from religious motives, 
and as an act of propitiation to heaven at 
a«time when Ober-Ammergau was being 
devastated by the plague. 

It is believed by the peasants that the 
first performance of this play, which took 
place in 1634, resulted in the cessation of 
the plague. Obedient to their vow, they 
have repeated their dramatic presentation 
every ten years since, the decennial con- 
nection having been broken only once, 
when the play was given in 1680 instead 
of 1674, in order to establish the perform- 
ance at the beginning of a. decade. It is 
also noteworthy that two extra represen- 
tations have been given during this period 
of 270 years. One of these took place in 
1815, to celebrate the peace that came to 
Europe as a result of the Battle of Water- 
loo, and the other in 1871, in order to 
conclude the performances that had been 
interrupted by the Franco-Prussian War. 
Both of these special performances were 
given by permission of the Pope. This 
festival was last given in 1900, when over 
550 of the 1,560 villagers took part in it. 
The performances as given at that time 
are thus described: 


“The Passion-Play consists of 18 acts, 
or scenes, together with a prologue or 
introduction. The play itself begins with 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, but a series 
of tableaux vivants from Old-Testament 
history alternate with the acted, spoken 
scenes of which they are emblematical, 
while, in order that the spectators may 
understand the meaning of the living pic- 
tures and their connection with the scenes 
of the acted tragedy, a chorus is introduced 
with duties similar to those of the chorus 
of the classic Greek plays. Their part is 
to explain and make intelligible the action 
of the drama, and to engage in a kind of 
running commentary upon it, which is 
presented, for the most part, in a musical 
form in a series of very beautiful vocal 
pieces.”’ 


This year’s decennial festival, according 
to present indications, bids fair to become 
a leading attraction of travel in Europe. 
The first performance will be given on 
May 11. The succeeding dates are as 
follows: May 16, 22, 29, June 5, 12, 19, 
24, 26, 29, July 3, 10, 17, 20, 24, 27, 31, 
Ammust 3; 4; 10, 34,37, O91, -24,.-28,. 31; 
September 4, 8, 11, 18, 25. Representa- 
tions last from eight in the morning until 
six in the evening, with an interval of two 
hours for refreshments. They are to be 
given in a new iron building—the former 
wooden structure having been demolished 
—which is capable of seating 6,000 spec- 
tators. This building is roofed over, ex- 
cept the stage end, which, like its prede- 
cessor, is open to the sky and mountains. 
Should the accommodation afforded by 
the theater prove to be inadequate for the 
number of visitors at any one time, a spe- 
cial representation will be given on the 
following day. 

The prices charged for admission to each 
representation vary from two to ten marks, 
according to the-location of seats. For 
visitors from a distance, arrangements as 
to seats and hotel accommodations may 
be made in advance through the official 
agents of the Passion-Play Committee, 
Thomas Cook & Son, who have been ap- 
pointed by the people of Ober-Ammergau. 
A deposit of $5 must be made to such 
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agents in this country. 
agents: 


According to these 


“The total number of beds of every de- 
scription that can possibly be provided in 
Ober-Ammergau does not exceed 4,000, 
and these are scattered about in small 
inns, private houses, farmhouses, and 
cottages. The sanitary arrangements of 
these houses have been vastly improved, 
and electric light will be found everywhere. 
The rates for accommodations (which have 
to be paid to the householders at Ober- 
Ammergau) for good single bed, breakfast 
with eggs or meat, luncheon and dinner 
and supper, will vary from 12 marks to 
20 marks per day, according to the house 
in which the accommodation is allotted. 
Where single bedrooms are desired, the 
charge per day may be slightly higher. 
As a rule, a minimum charge for two days 
is made. Sitting-rooms may be had at 
from 15 to 25 marks per day, according 
to size. 


These agents recommend tourists to 
book: for the mid-week performances, if 
possible, as the latter are not so apt to be 
crowded as those taking place on Sundays. 
The tourist is also advised to arrive not 
later than 2 p.M. on the day before the 
performance he ,may wish to witness. 
Tickets for the play ‘‘are distributed to the 
householders according to the size and 
quality of their rooms, and tourists should 
take up their tickets not later than 3 P.M. 
the day before each performance.” 

Munich is the nearest railroad center 
from which Ober-Ammergau can _ be 
reached. For the accommodation of those 
desiring to attend the Passion-Play, special 
trains, at slightly increased farés, will leave 
Munich one and two days prior to each 
performance, returning immediately after 
the representation, and on the following 
day. 

A special concesssion extending from 
May until October has been secured for 
motor-cars, . A fire-proof garage has been 
built with accommodations for 200 cars 
and their ‘attendants, -The-roads will be 
kept free from dust by the use of oil and 
other substances. Tourists who may wish 
to try another mode of travel may go from 
Munich by dirigible balloon, daily trips 
having been arranged for. A trolley will 
also run from Munich, or one may take a 
stage coach, or may also drive by private 
conveyance, the distance being forty-three 
miles. 


TOURING IN SWITZERLAND 


According to the Government agent of 
Switzerland in New York, Mr. H. P. Som- 
ner, it is expected that fully 75 per cent. 
of the visitors to Ober-Ammergau will 
pass through Switzerland this year. Last 
year, says Mr. Somner, 20,627 Americans 
visited Lucerne, and with the additional 
attraction offered by the Passion-Play and 
the indication, from other causes, of a 
phenomenal year in European travel, it is 
expected that this figure—which is said to 
represent one-tenth of the total number 
of tourists visiting Lucerne—will be ma- 
terially increased. 

Switzerland is probably unique among 
countries in that the tourist who visits it 
has to deal with the Government and its 
agents in arranging tours, railroad travel, 
etc. New York, London, Paris, and Ber- 
lin have special bureaus of information for 
travelers, maintained by the Swiss Fed- 

















The Howard Watch 


S SOON as aman owns a 

motor car he begins to take 
a new account of time. And 
as soon as a man appreciates 
precision in a timepiece he is 
in line fora Howarp Watch. 


There are 450,000 automo- 
bile owners in the United States 
and they are rapidly learning 
that there is no watch for their 
use like a Howarp. 


Its hard tempered balance will 
not knock out of true with the 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD Jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. O, and we willsend you a HOWARD book of value to 


the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


jar and jolt of travel. It is un- 
hurt by changes of temperature 
or the vibration of the machine. 
Its adjustment is permanent. 
Englishmen say it’s the most 
sporting watch in the world. 


A Howarp Watchis always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each Howarp is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached—from the 17-jewel (double- 
roller escapement) i in a ‘Jas. Boss” 
or “‘Crescent’’ gold-filled case at 
$40 to the 23-jewel in a 14-k. solid 
gold case at $150. 
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Hot Water Convenience 


Install a Ruud in your basement 
and this is what you get—instan- 
taneous hot water and inexhaustible 
quantities of it at every hot water 
faucet in the house, any minute, 
day or night. 

The Ruud Water 
taches to the gas pipes 
and water pipes already 
installed in your house— 
no extra piping or plumb- 
ing necessary. 


At the Turn of a 
Faucet 


The Ruud is self-light- 
ing and self-extinguishing— 
controlled by the exclusive 
Rudd thermostat and water 
pressure valve, Open a hot 
water faucet in the bath- 
room, laundry or kitchen 
and the released water pres- 
sure turns on and lights the 
gas in the main burners. 





Heater at- 





RUUD MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. H 
Branches and Salesrooms in 25 Principal Cities. 
European plant—Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau, HAMBURG, Germany 


Water Heated as it Flows 


The water is heated instantane- 
ously as it flows to you through the 
long copper coils in the heater. 

The thermostat insures absolute 
uniformity of the water temperature. 

Closing the - faucet extinguishes 
the gas. 





The Ruud burns just 
enough gas to heat the water 
you are then using—hence its 
economy. 

The Ruud is strongly 
built for a lifetime of service. 
It increases the selling or 
renting value of your prop- 
erty. $100 installs the Stand- 
ard Dwelling Size. $115 on 
Pacific Coast and in Canada. 





We want you to test the Ruud. 
In successful use for many years. 
in thousands of families. It’s 
guaranteed. Step into the lead- 
ing gas appliance house or plumb- 
er’s —ask for it by name. Let 
us send you partial list of Ruud 
users and valuable literature 
—about water heating. 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 














teel Fishing Rods 


Trout, bass, ‘‘ Muskie,” salmon, — ? they all look 
alike to “‘ BRISTOL ”’ Rods, famed the world over for 
fine finish, exquisite balance, supreme strength and 
marvelous elasticity. Guaranteed three years. Ask 
your tackle dealer tu show you “‘BRISTOL” fly. 
bait, telescopic, trunk, surf, trolling or ‘* Muskie’ 
Rods with the various handles Beautiful new catalog, 
including FREE * BRISTOL” hook remover, 
mailed for the name of your dealer in fishing 

tackle (Otherwise 5c.) ‘“* BRISTOL” 1910 

calendar from the Wyeth painting, 

25 cents. 
The Horton Mfg. Co. 
42 Horton 8t. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 





Discriminating people 
realize that the laws of hygiene demand 


S32 Fiss 
the sanitary paper, is made from soft, balsam- 
treated vegetable fibres. Sealed in parchment 
paper, dust- and grit-proof. 


Send your Dealer’s name and we'll mail you a Free Packet. 
10c. per package East, and lic. West of the Mississippi River 


| Scott Paver Co. “tet” 





something better than ordinary tissues. 














eral Government. At these bureaus every 
facility is offered, in the way of pamphlets, 
personal advice, etc., to the tourist plan- 
ning a trip through the Alps; and the 
inconvenience and occasional misinforma- 
tion that are sometimes met with in deal- 
ing with private touring agencies for other 
countries is practically eliminated. Since 
the little Republic is, in its entirety, one 
panorama of mountain and valley, famed 
the world over for scenic beauty, it is not 
surprizing that touring has become one of 
its leading and most lucrative enterprises. 
As the Government owns the railroads, it 
is natural that the entire business of travel 
and sight-seeing should come under federal 
supervision. In an article in the February 
Tourist Magazine on ‘‘ How to See Switzer- 
land,” by Mr. Somner, the following in- 
formation is given: 


“For the modest sum of $1.22 a day 


ithe traveler can purchase a first-class 


ticket that will permit of ‘ unlimited 
travel’ over some 2,700 miles of rail and 
lakes. Should he wish to reduce even this 
small expenditure, he may elect to travel 
second class at the rate of ninety cents 
daily; or, selecting the third class, he can 
actually travel for sixty-four cents a day. 
These are the daily rates for a fifteen-day 
ticket, which costs $18.24 first class; $13.44 


MONT BLANC AND THE BOISSON GLACIER. 


second class, and $9.60 third class, these 
prices including the deposit of five francs, 
about $1, that is refunded on the ticket 
being duly surrendered within the time 
prescribed in Switzerland, before noun of 
the day after expiration. But for those 
who remain longer—and it is certainly 
worth while to spend a much more ex- 
tended period than fifteen days in this 
land of scenic beauty—transportation 
rates can be brought to the remarkably 
low rate of ninety-three cents per day, first 
class; sixty-seven cents second class, or 
forty-eight cents third class, by purchas- 
ing a thirty-day ticket, the total cost, in- 
cluding the deposit of five francs, being 
$27.84 first class; $20.16 second class, and 
$14.40 third ‘class. Tickets; for forty-five 
days and longer are also issued at further 
reductions on the original calculation for 
the fifteen days, so that by taking a ticket 
for a year one could really travel through 
Switzerland for forty cents a day first 
class, or twenty cents third class. 

“‘To enable the tourist to easily arrange 
his tour, Switzerland may be divided into 
the following districts: The Jura, with its 
— charms and picturesque scenes; Lake 

eman—beloved by Byron—upon whose 
shores are to be found such delightful places 
as Montreux, with the Castle of Chillon 
close by; Vevey, quaint and restful spot; 
Lausanne, with its famous cathedral, and 
other interesting buildings, including Gib- 
bons’ house, where this celebrated writer 
composed most of his noted history, ‘‘The 





Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire”’; 
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and Geneva, equally renowned for its 
beauty as for its literary associations. Then 
there are the Rhone Valley, with Zermatt 
and the Matterhorn; the Swiss-Italian 
lakes, with their tropical vegetation; the 
Grisons with the Engadine, famous for the 
wildness of the scenery; the Glarnerland 
and its Giant, the Todi; Schaffhausen and 
the Falls of the Rhine; Lake Constance, 
where many charming places abound; 
Zurich, the largest city, that reminds one 
forcibly of America by its imposing build- 
ings, an additional attraction being the 
lake, with the view of the eastern Alps; 
Lucerne, and the lake, with a rare beauty 
of its own and the center for many delight- 
ful excursions, such as Engelberg, the 
charming valley of the Aar; the Bernese 
Oberland, with its mighty giants, the Eiger, 
Ménch, and Jungfrau. The most fre- 
quented passes are: The Brunig, from Alt- 
nachstad to Meiringen; the Furka, from 
Andermatt to Brigue; the Grimsel, from 
Meiringen to Gletsch, at the foot of the 
Rhone glacier; the Gemmi, from Lenker- 
bad to Kandersteg; the Klausen, from 
Linthal to Altdorf; the vi from 
Thusis to Chiavenna; the M aloja, from St. 
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EFFICIENT 


We have speeded up our ships 
and railways; we have made rapid 
transit more and more rapid; we 
have developed a mile a minute in 
the air and much faster in an 


In almost every field of work 
men are accomplishing more in 
less time with the Bell Telephone 
than they could without it. They 
can talk. with more people, near 





SCENE IN A SWISS VILLAGE, 


Moritz to Chiavenna. In addition, there 
are many others, equally beautiful, but 
not so generall used by the tourist. 

‘The cost of a tour depends, of course, 
to a very great extent on the character of 
the tourist himself. Switzerland’s famous 
hotels are world-renowned. In the hand- 
book, published by the Association of Swiss 
Hotel Pro rietors, there are over 800 hotels 
mentioned, all good and well recommended. 
Certainly the tourist has every opportu- 
nity of finding just the sort of hotel to suit 
his taste and purse. In the large and mag- 
nificent palaces the wealthy tourist will 
find every comfort and luxury that he is 
accustomed to, while those with more mod- 
erate tastes have every want supplied by 
the more modest hotels, obtaining a most 
enjoyable holiday for an expenditure of 
some $3 to $4 a day; that is, at a cost of 
even less than that of an ordinary jaunt 
at home.” 


As an indication of the growing popu- 
larity of Switzerland with American trav- 
elers, it is noteworthy that there exists an 
American colony at Lausanne on Lake 
Geneva, among whom are Mrs. Cleveland 
and her family. Here exists an American 
club-house and an American church. 

During the last year a railway line has 
been opened between Martigny and Cha- 





automobile. and far; they can keep the run of 


more details; they can buy or sell 
more goods, and to better advan- 
tage; they can be active in more 
affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed 
a new and higher value upon the 
minute —for everybody. It has 
done this by means of One Policy, 
One System,and Universal Service. 


But the Bell Telephone is quick- 
est of all. It is instantaneous. No 
weeks or days or minutes wasted 
in waiting for somebody to go and 
come; no waiting for an answer. 


It is the most effective agency 
for making minutes more useful, 
more efficient. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes — it 
accomplishes business results which would be 
l\absolutely impossible without it. Every Bell 
| Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





A Flying Start 


We are organized to pegmoty mas successful poultry culture. You can get a 
flying start as a poultryman and make profits sure by using the 


wie tedeom HATCHING EGGS “ise es; 


White Leghorn 10,000 Layers 


Sg ot anes resoeny oes of on h, ae. White Leghorns es indestruc fixed. They are not 

bred for a Ours are eee **the kind that lay 

the eggs.” e ave > i ‘000 layers, and establish pak y year me more pF ng. egg farms 

for beginners and introduce more vitality into flocks o! raisers jan 

er farm inthe country. You can avoid 9 hatching rod es ordering day- 

ix from us. Any size shipment from 25 upward, all sturdy and vigorous. 

Breeding stock, an: 4 quantity. Complete instructions for beginners—care, feeding, 
etc. No Caaoes. rite for circular giving our plan and prices. 

INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
J. M. Foster, President, Box 168, Brown's Mills in the Pines, N. J. 
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; he Shirt 


of a Gentleman” 
“THE highest degree of rare 


taste and rich fabrics, more 
exclusive in pattern and more 
distinctive in tailoring than ordinary 
branded Shirts. Made from selected 
madras, silks, linens, etc.—with all 
the art of custom work. Gotham 
Mfg. Co. Laundered, Outing and 


Field Shirts, $1.00 to $3.50 each. 


MFG. 
“The Under- 


Send for the “Gotham Style Book” 


‘‘ The 
Underwear 
of a 
Gentleman’’ 


wear of a Gentleman’? | 


HE coolness and ease of 
specially woven fabrics, cut 
roomy with special features assur- 
ing fitand comfort. The supreme 
effort in summer underwear—noth- 
ing finer made. Of nainsook, 


pongee, linen or silk, $1.00 and more the gar- 


ment. Also, Pajamas and Union Suits at 
and more the suit. 
write for “Gotham Style Book.” 


Gotham Mfg. Co. 


5th Avenue Building 
Madison Square West 


New York City 


$1.50 


At all good dealers, or 





My White Swan 
ean Mattress is the 


sau) Best Value of All 


A five foot thickness of the whit- 

y/ est, purest, finest cotton felt is 

YZ compressed into the White Swan 

Mattress, giving it wonderful resili- 

ence and restfulness. And this 

comfort is never lost but is guare 
anteed for 30 years. 


Built of Long Fibre Cotton Felt 
Guaranteed for Thirty Years 


Other mattresses Send me yourname and 
lack lasting comfort your furniture dealer’s 
because they’re made name on a post card 
of such materials as and I'll send you val- 
linters—a waste cotton uable literature and 
by-product—or cheap samples of White 
gradecotton,both of which SwanCotton Felt, 
lack length of fibre and elas- also a sample of 
ticity and have too little what is used in 

life” to resist becoming some so-called 
packed and lumpy. I want to high-grade 
show you how to judge the mattresses. 
value of mattresses so you 


cotton 
fields where I get 
my pick of choicest 
le 


and buy frue value. 
TOM B. BURN 
Dept. 39 4 eee ae 





The Two Fields of 
Light You Need 


To drive your car in safety in the country you 
must have a searchlight beam, as well as an area 
of near-by illumination that will enable you to 
“see round the corner” when approaching curves, 

In the city the searchlight beam is a nuisance, 
and only the other light is necessary. 

These two fields of light are combined in but 
one lamp— 


SOLARCLIPSE 
The Two-Ray Light Projector 


By a patented optical combination two fields 
of light are furnished, as illustrated in the draw- 
ing above. These are a powerful done: distance 
beam, and a widely diffused near-by light. 

Moreover, when courtesy or city ordinances 
make it necessary, the dazzling beam can be in- 
stantly eclipsed, and restored as quickly, without 
affecting the brilliancy of the wide rays. 

Send for full descriptive catalog of the Solar- 
aoe and other quality lamps for every motor 
vehicle purpose. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co. “ 


KENOSHA, WIS. NEW YORK CITY 





monix, thus doing away with the old coach 
road between these points. The Gothard 
Railroad has also been acquired by the 
Swiss Government. The latter now owns 
and operates the St. Gothard and Sim- 
plon—two international lines connecting 
Switzerland with Italy. : 

The popularity of St. Moritz in the 
Upper Engadine continues. This is the 
most elevated resort in the country. It 
lies 6,000 feet above the sea. The lake 
abounds in trout. Its mineral springs are 
well known. The journey to St. Moritz 
from Zurich is through a region of the 
noblest scenery, traversed by the Rhetian 
railway, one of the most remarkable en- 
gineering feats of the world. 


NORWAY AND THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Recent interest in polar exploration has 
apparently created a new appetite among 
tourists to venture far northward. Steam- 
ship companies offer more than the usual 
facilities for holiday travel in these regions. 
One company plans ten cruises during the 
season, sailing from Hamburg for Norway, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape, Iceland, Orkney 
and Faroe Islands, England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The sailing dates from Ham- 
burg are June 18, July 3, 5, 10, 16, 19, 
August 3, 4, 18,and September 3. Four 
steamers, one of them in the 20,000-ton 
class, will be employed in these cruises, the 
cost of which will depend on the charac- 
ter of the accommodation engaged. An- 
other steamship line plans a Polar cruise, 
| starting from Bremen on the 25th of June, 
|On a 13,243-ton steamer, and visiting the 
|Scotch Lakes, Iceland, Spitzbergen, the 
| Norwegian Fjords, North Cape, etc. A 
|third company, planning a similar itiner- 
| ary, will run an 11,073-ton steamer on four 
| cruises, leaving England during the months 
of July and August. 

One of the most extensive tours planned 
for travelers who desire to visit the coun- 
tries of northern Europe and also see the 
Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, starts 
from New York on the 18th of June. The 
traveler reaches Dover on the 27th of the 
month, spends two days in London, and 
thence sails for Leith, Scotland, on the 6,000- 
ton steam yacht that is to take him on 
his northern cruise. From Leith the coast 
of Norway is reached in two days, the first 
port being Odda. The following ports are 
then visited: Bergen, where an overland 
tour is made by rail and carriage through 
the Naerodal to Gudvagen; Olden, with an 
excursion to the Brigsdalbrae, Oie; where 
a drive is taken to Hellesylt, and thence to 
Molde. From Molde the steamer sails for 
Spitzbergen, arriving in five days. This 
island, the base of many an Arctic expe- 
dition, is the ‘‘farthest north” on this ex 
cursion. Here the tourist spends two 
days, and returns to the Norwegian coast, 
arriving at North Cape, the extreme north- 
ern point on the European continent. 
From North Cape the steamer cruises 
southward, touching at various ports among 
the fjords until Trondhjem is reached. 
What is commonly known as “The Land 
of the Midnight Sun’”’ extends from Trond- 
hjem northward. The sun is visible above 
the horizon, day and night, in this region 








—at North Cape from May 14 to July 30. 
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At Spitzbergen it is visible from April 20 
to August 23. 

During the twenty days’ cruise along 
the Norwegian coast the steamer sails for 
the most part between the mainland and 
a chain of islands. The passenger is thus 
protected from rough weather and its in- 
cident annoyances. He pursues his voy- 
age along the smooth waters of what is 
practically a series of land-locked lakes, 
broken occasionally at the mouths of; 
fjords which open to the sea. There also | 
passes before him the panorama of wild | 
and varied scenery for which Norway is 
justly famous, and which he is able to en- 
joy amid all the comforts of a well-equipped 
steamer, and without any of the incon- 
veniences that he might encounter in the 
primitive accommodations for travel offered 
in Norway itself. 

Noteworthy features of the trip are nu- 
merous shore excursions, by means of 
which the traveler has an opportunity to 
see at first hand some of the quaint vil- 
lages and hamlets that nestle among the 
fjords, as well as some of the scenic mar- 
vels that are within his reach on the occa- 
sional drives that he takes into the in- 
terior. The largest cities that he thus 
visits along the coast are Bergen, Stavan- 
ger, and Trondhjem. The first of these, 
with a population of 40,000, ranks second 
among the cities of Norway. | 

At Trondhjem the tourist leaves the 
steamer and travels by rail across the 
Scandinavian peninsula to Christiania and 
Stockholm, the capitals respectively of 
Norway and Sweden. Two days are spent 
in sight-seeing in each of these cities, and 
then, on July 26, steamer is taken from 
Stockholm for St. Petersburg, with inter- 
mediate calls at Hango and Helsingtors on 
the coast of Finland. In Russia three days 
are spent in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and a day in Warsaw, whence the tourist 
goes by train to Vienna. Three days are 
spent in the Austrian capital, and from 
there the trip is made to Munich, via 
Salzburg. 

Munich is reached on August 11 and a 
stay of two days is made in that city. This 
gives an opportunity to see something of 
the Wagner and Mozart Festival, which 
will be held this year from July 28 to Sep- 
tember 9, the performance at the Prince 
Regent Theater on August 11 being ‘‘The 
Fairies” and on the rath ‘Tristan und 
Isolde.” From Munich the tourist goes to 
Ober-Ammergau, arriving there in time to 
attend the presentation of the Passion- 
Play on Sunday the 14th of August. 

From Ober-Ammergau the tourist goes 
to Munich again, and thence, via Stutt- 
gart, to Strasburg. From Strasburg the 
day express is taken to Paris, where a stay 
of two days is made, after which the tour- 
ist sails from Cherbourg for New York, 
arriving at this city on August 27. 
total time consumed in this tour is 70 days, 
- and the fare, inclusive of all but incidental 
personal expenses, is $825. The managers 
of the tour have also arranged that pas- 
sengers who desire to omit Russia from 
their itinerary, can travel independently 
from Stockholm, via Copenhagen, to Ham- 
burg, where they can sail on the 31st of 
July for New York. : 
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Get rid of your tie tight collars, 
which clinch and tear your best 
ties over the back button—wear 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


—the collars with the little shield 
over the back button that always lets 
the tie slide freely back and forth. 


Never any torn or 
frayed or shabby ~ 
ties if you wear 
the money- 
time-and- 
temper-saving 


SLIDEWELL 


One of 
Your 
Favorite 


Scarfs! 


—that would have 
lasted ten times 
longer with the 

SLIDEWELL 
SHIELD 


SLIDEWELL 


Collars retail for 


You have better styles to select from 
in the SLIDEW line, and you 
get a better wearing, better finished, 
better looking collar in every way. 


15c, 2 for 25c; 
in Canada 20c, 3 for 50c 


If your dealer (ask him first) has not yet put 
SLIDEWELLS in stock, send us the brand name 


of your 


resent collars, with 75c for 6 corre- 


sponding SLIDEWELLS (in Canada’ $1.00 for 6) 
or write for free SLIDEWELL STYLE BOOK 
and send your order from it. 


Get the genuine—or be disappointed 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 


Troy, N. Y. 








E. H. WALSH &CO., Canadian Selling Agents, Toronto, Canada 
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REMINGTON, $18.75 


One rebuilt machine onlyin newlocalities | 
; to secure desirable agent. Specia! agents’ | 


pricessuppliedonall makes of typewriters. | 
Standard Typewriter Exeh’ge, 23 Park Row,N.Y. 





MAKES 
HAPPY, 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 
who prefer to stay at | 
® home and enjoy them- | 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. per- 


ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 


door exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develo: 

bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad s oulders. 

Makes children studious, You owe the children this de- 

lightful pleasure—you'll save it in doctor's bills. Inex- 

pensive, simple, absolutely safe ; no cogs or complicated 
ars to catch and tear clothing. _Net a Toy but a real 
lerry-Go-Round, Will last for years. Full particulars and 

hapiereneis illustra booklet f 


et free. 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. K, QUINCY, ILL. 














Write to-day for our 

book describing these 
Guaranteed First Mort- 
gage Trust Bonds and our 
plan whereby payments 
of $10 to $100 and up- 

wards at your conve- 

nience secures at 
once ownership 
and income. Real Estate 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF NEW YORK BANKING DEPT. 


NEw york Morteace (6, 


DEPT. C, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Wonderful Paper 


CAMEO PLATE is a half-tone paper entirely 


without gloss. 


Its effect is to give a richness and beauty to the 
printed page wholly unattainable before. 

A booklet that has an ordinary look, on the best 
shiny-coated paper, is transformed when printed on 


CAMEO 
PAPER 


—White or Sepia—for Printing— 


Let us send you specimens which will show you 


a new way of adding to the business value of your 


printed matter. 


CAMEO PLATE enriches illustrations, deepens 


half-tones, dignifies type. 


Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 166 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


Dangerous to cut corns and 
Corns only makes them grow faster. 
Don’t risk blood-poisoning when A-Corn 
Salve removes corns—roots and all. 

15 cents at druggists’ or by mail 
jant Chemical Co. Phi 





Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in ite operation—describes a perfect 


Globe“Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book V.810 


She Globe“Werniche Cg UAE 








You should own a MOORE’S 
BECAUSE 


It can be carried anyway, anywhere, in 
pocket or bag, it can’t leak. 

It writes without shaking. When the 
cap is on, the pen resting in the ink. 
remains moist. 

It writes continuously with an even flow 
of ink. 

It will carry any kind of ink, even Hig- 
gin’s India Drawing Ink,the heaviest ink, 
made. 

It is the simplest fountain pen to fill. 
No joints to unscrew, just take off the cap 
and it is ready to fill. 

It is made in the simplest manner of the 
fewest parts, nothing to get out of order. 

It is giving satisfaction to thousands of 
users all over the world. 

It is the best Fountain Pen made. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, 
33 eden Stect Bese Mae 


M@RE'S- 
FOUNTAIN-PEN 
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Many less extensive tours are planned 
for travelers who wish to spend the greater 
part of their time on the Norwegian coast. 
Thus, a tour costing $600, and occupying 
58 days, starts from New York on the 2d 
of July by a steamer going direct to Chris- 
tiania. Practically the same itinerary js 
followed in Scandinavia as has already 
been described—with the exception that 
the visit to Spitzbergen is omitted—and 
the returning tourist stops at Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Ober-Ammergau, 
Paris, and thence, via Boulogne, comes to 
New York. For the independent traveler, 
also, steamers to Norway can be taken at 
almost any time from the middle of June 
to the end of August, starting from New- 
castle, Leith, Hamburg, or Amsterdam, 
and making cruises varying from 13 days 
to a month along the Scandinavian coast. 
The cost of these cruises is from $50 to 
$150, according to the length of time con- 
sumed and the character of the accommo- 
dations desired. 

A less expensive way of going would be 
by the Scotch line of steamers whose home 


ENTRANCE TO THE SUEZ CANAL AT PORT 
SAID, 


port is Glasgow. From Glasgow the tour- 
ist would proceed to Edinburgh and thence 
to Leith, where steamers are taken for 
Norway and Sweden. 

This company has new twin-screw, up- 
to-date ships and the managers stipulate 
there will be no strenuous efforts to make 
records. They promise patrons low rates, 
moderate speed, quiet, and comfort, and 
attract a liberal patronage of experienced 
sea-going people, especially those bound 
for Ireland and Scotland. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TOURS 


A tour of the world makes an increasing 
appeal to travelers. Heretofore the time 
chosen has been altogether in the winter 
season; but of late a popular and well- 
defined tendency has been growing to 
start in the summer months when the 
average traveler is best able to begin his 
holiday outing. This year the steamship 
companies have put forth more than the 
usual number of such tours, and the in- 
ducements that they offer are sufficient to 
call the attention of prospective travelers 
to a pleasurable and profitable way in- 
which they may spend their holidays. 

A specimen tour of this kind, for this 
season of the year, is as follows: The tour- 
ist, starting from New York, goes by direct 
railway route to San Francisco. Here he 
takes a Pacific steamer to the Hawaiian 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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Islands, and thence goes to Japan and 
Shanghai. From Shanghai he goes, via 
Hongkong, to the Asiatic and European 
cities, Singapore, Penang, Colonibo, Aden, 
Port Said, Brindisi, or Marseilles, Gibral- 
tar, and London, where an opportunity is 
offered for a choice of steamers to New 
York, Boston, or Canadian ports. A low 
cost for such a trip is $639.10. Thirteen 
tours of this kind are given, the fare for 
which is placed at from $639.10 to 
$1,017.64. 

A typical, more expensive, and longer 
around-the-world tour, given in detail by 
its managers, leaves San Francisco for 
Japan, on or about the 24th of August. 
Stops are made at ports in Japan and 
China, whence the steamer reaches Port 
Said and goes from there to Brindisi or 
Marseilles, Gibraltar, and London, where a 
transatlantic steamer may be taken for 
New York, Boston, or Canadian ports. 
On this tour nearly a month is spent in 
Japan, two weeks at ports on the Inland 
Sea, Korea, and Manchuria, a month in 
China, a month in the Straits Settlements, 
Java, and Ceylon, a month and a half in 
Southern India, Burma, and India, arriv- 
ing in Cairo on or about March 8, where 
tourists make their own arrangements for 
the homeward trip. This tour, from San 
Francisco to Cairo, costs $2,700, inclusive 
of all but purely personal expenses. 


THE TUNNELS AND STATION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania station is .almost 
ready now, the remaining work inside be- 
ing largely of the ‘‘final-touches’’ order. 
During the summer it is expected that 
passenger trains will be running regularly 
through the tunnel under the Hudson 
River and discharging passengers, not only 
at this station, but also in Long Island 
City, as reached by the tunnel under the 
East River. A writer in the New York 
Times says of this great improvement and 
its inception: 


“The tunnels, the station, the acres of 
storage yards, the new electric motors and 
general electrical equipment are all items 
in the plan originated in the brain of the 
late A. ;. Cassatt, the then president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to tap new terri- 
tory for both freight and passenger traffic 
as well as to give to the people of New 
York and surrounding regions better trans- 
it facilities. Foreseeing the possibility of 
Jamaica Bay as the home of transatlantic 
liners in this country and the development 
of Long Island as a wonderful summer re- 
sort, as well as grasping the importance 
of establishing a connecting railroad line 
between the West and South and New 


Pears 


“There's no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
Pears.’ 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 
Over. 





Sold everywhere. 

















That Birthday of your DAUGHTER 


HICH you never forget—and which every year is made so happy for 
a her, by gift and by remembrance and by celebration— means a good 
dealin the way of happiness for you too, doesn’t it? 4 Well—did you 
ever stop to think that in the natural course of events that daughter will 
) continue to have birthdays and probably many of them after you are no 
longer here to make them pleasant for her ? 5 More than that—she may have birth- 
days in years to come on which she knows privation and want and suffering—not 
alone for herself but for'her daughter—or son—Happens every day—Y ou have only 
to look around in your own community to see somebody’s daughter celebrating (?) 
her birthdays just that way A& Do you know that the Equitable has a certain new 
form of policy especially designed to provide for daughters—for the protection which 
they peculiarly need—and by means of which you can arrange that every year— 
on her birthday—she will receive a certain fixed income so long as she lives? J# 
No, you had not heard about it? 4 Well, it is so. 8 A policy which provides an 
income which will be so safeguarded that discounting, or hypothecating, or assign- 
ing it will be practically impossible—an income which will be certain—which can- 
not be lost—which her husband cannot take from her—an absolute income which 
in amount may be only pin money for her now—but which some day may mean 
roof and bread and butter to her—an income so permanent that it may at last bridge 
the difference between dependence and independence on the final birthdays of her 
life—a policy worth looking into, don’t you think so? s& We do—and are willing 
to lay the facts before you and let you be the judge whether your daughter should 
be the beneficiary under one—Good for wives too. 9 A certain prominent man 
in the Middle West recently took one of these policies providing $5,000 annual 
income for his wife and $2,500 annual income for each of his five daughters, pay- 
able to each so long as she lives. S& You may not be able to provide this amount 
of income but the smaller the income that you can provide the more the necessity 
for having it. Send for THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
MAN NOW !—TO-DAY !—You don’t know—it may already be too late for 
you to make this birthday provision for your daughter. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President 120 Broadway, New York City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 


recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there? 
Great opportunities today in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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LIVER UPSET? Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


Its Here: 


—— 9 


Christian 
Science 





NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Unscrupulous Druggists 








——9—__—_ 


ti e : sec 
“My Musical Memories” ¥ 75S. 
preacher-violinist, a book of intense and fascinating interest | 
for musical amateurs and, indeed, all overs of music. The 
author describes his feelings on hearing great music~such 
as the original performances of Wagner’s masterpieces at 
Bayreuth, the wonderful playing of Paganini, etc., etc.— 
and by his intimate anecdotes makes you feel an almost 
personal relation of friendship for these grand musicians, 
‘Old Violins,’’ ‘‘ Paganini,’ ‘“‘ Wagner,’’ ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Ring,” “‘ Parsifal,’’ ‘‘ Liszt,”’ etc., etc. Price, in neat cloth, 
$1 postpaid; paper edition, 25 cents postpaid. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York and London 







What do You 
Think? 


“4 New Appraisal of Ghristian Seience” 


just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers 
the whole subject. It’s by Rev. Joszpx 
Dunn Burretu. Price 50. cents, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 
East 23d Street, New York City. 
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SHERWIN-V 


IAMS PAINT 


AINTERS and others who have used prepared paints 

that were not good are prejudiced against all prepared 

paints. They do not stop to think that paint is no 
better than the manufacturer who prepares it. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT 


(Prepared) S W P, is the result of exhaustive study and 


an infinite number of tests and experiments. 


The raw 


materials used are from our own mines, smelters and oil 


mills and hence come up to our standard of quality. 


The 


proper proportions of these materials are selected from 
time-tried formulas and ground thoroughly together by 


powerful machinery. 


There is an exactness in the entire process which is 


your protection. 


every town. 
Write for booklet, 


There is a Sherwin-Williams dealer in 


‘‘Who Makes the 


Best Paints and Varnishes,”’ sent free. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS: 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Company, 651 Canal 
Road, Cleveland,O. In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal. 
London address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C 


England, Mr. Cassatt laid his plans, and 
those who came after him rushed them to 
completion.” 


Of the station itself, its conveniences, 
and arrangements, the writer in The Times 
says: 


‘““The twenty-one tracks are forty feet 

below the street surface and the station 
is divided into three levels. The Seventh 
Avenue entrance is for foot-passengers only, 
It leads to the main waiting-room through 
an arcade 225 feet long by 45 feet wide, 
Shops and booths are arranged along the 
sides. The restaurant, lunch-rooms, and 
cafés are at the farther end, directly off 
the concourse. The station proper is on 
the first level below the street. Here is 
the general waiting-room, 277 by 103 feet. 
Along the walls are the ticket-offices and 
baggage-checking windows. Adjoining the 
general waiting-room on the left are two: 
subsidiary waiting-rooms, 58 feet wide by 
100 feet long. hey are provided with 
seats and open into retiring-rooms. On 
the same level is located the baggage room, 
with 450 feet of frontage. It covers the: 
full area occupied by the arcade and res- 
taurants on the plane above. Baggage is. 
delivered and taken away through a special 
subway. From the baggage-room trunks: 
are delivered to the tracks below by motor-. 
trucks and elevators. Motor-cabs also. 
will be stationed on this level. 
“Parallel to and connecting with the- 
main waiting-room by a wide thoroughfare, 
is the concourse, a covered assembly-place: 
extending the entire width of the station, 
and under the adjoining street. It is. 
twenty-five feet wider than the lobby of 
the Jersey City trainshed. This is the 
vestibule to the tracks; stairs descend 
from it to each of the train platforms on 
the track levels. The concourse and ad- 
jacent areas are open to the tracks, form- 
ing a courtyard 340 feet wide by 210 feet 
broad, and roofed by a lofty trainshed of 
iron and glass. 

“In addition to the waiting-room en- 
trances to the concourse there are direct 
approaches from the streets. Located be- 
tween the main concourse and the tracks. 
is a subway concourse sixty feet wide, 
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Wyiittemore's 


Shoe Polishes 


Because they are sure of a 


Better Polish Without 
Injury to the Leather 


Finest in Quality Largest in Variety 


» “Elite” 
Combination 


For gentlemen who take 
pride in having their 
shoes look Ax. Restores 
Color and Lustre to all 
Black Shoes. 

Liquid for cleaning and 
Paste for polishing. 


Large, 25 Cents 
“Baby Elite” 
Combination 


10 Cents 
99 combination for cleaning and 
polishing all kinds of russetor 
tan shoes, 25c.‘‘Star’’ size,1oc. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want send us his 
dress and the price in stamps for a full sized package. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co. 20-26 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest arid Largest Manufact 
pth rms eg arent See 
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ALE and SNELL BICYCLES 


are the only ones fitted with the 
“CONSOLIDATED ” HANGER 


Its true alignment makes them the easiest 
running bicycles in the world. 


HUSSEY 
HANDLE BARS 


are furnished 
on all Men's 
models-45 dis- 
tinct positions 
possible. 

Our factory 
—the largest 
in the United 
States—has 
been building 

bicycles of the 
highest grade 
for nearly a 
quarter of a 
century, and 
EXCLUSIVE 
** CONSOLIDATED” 
FEATURES 


have kept these bicycles in the lead for years. 


Write for (free) booklet describing 1910 models of 
Men’s, Women’s and Juvenile Yales and Snells. 
also tells of the ‘‘ Consolidated ’’ Package Car, which 
has revolutionized delivery methods. 


We build the famous Yale Motorcycles. 


Don’t buy till you have read our descriptive matter. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 











1743 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. - J 





which will be used for exit purposes only. 
It is eighteen feet above the tracks, but is: 
connected with the track level by two 
stairways and one elevator from each plat- 
form. Ample staircases and inclines lead 
directly from it to the street. 

““One of the distinctive features of the 
station is the waiting-room. It extends: 
from Thirty-first to Thirty-third Street, 
and its walls are parallel to Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues for a distance of 314 feet. 
The height of this room is 150 feet, and its. 
width 108 feet 8 inches. Above the main 
body of the building the walls of the wait- 
ing-room contain on each side three semi- 
circular windows of a radius of 33 feet 
4 inches, and 66 feet 8 inches wide at the- 
base. There is also a window of like size: 
at each end of the waiting-room. The dig- 
nified design of the interior of this general 
waiting-room, while adapted to modern 
ideas, was suggested by the great halls and 
basilicas of Rome, such as the baths of 
Caracalla and Titus, and the basilica of © 
Constantine. i 


Of what, when built, will be known 
as the New York Connecting Railway, 
some details are given. This line, only 
twelve miles in length, will connect New 
York and the Pennsylvania system with: 
New England by rail direct. Passenger 
as well as freight service will be provided: 





for. The twelve miles of road will extend! 
‘froen the Sunnyside yard across Hell Gate 
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and thence connect with the New Haven 
Road. Local freight will be taken care of 
in this way from New England for Brook- 
lyn, and all points on Long Island. The 
new Brooklyn railway station, now in op- 
eration at Flatbush Avenue, will become 
a station for Brooklyn people for through 
transportation to points in New England, 
the South and West. Passengers from 
the West by means of this great improve- 
ment will be able to reach New England 
points without changing cars even in New 
York City. After passing through the 
Hudson and East River tunnels the cars 
will be switched to the New York Con- 
necting Railway at Sunnyside, and thence 
carried across the new Hell Gate bridge 
to the New Haven tracks. 


THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Travelers to Europe whose homes are 
outside of New York City will soon be able 
to arrive in New York at railway stations 
unrivaled in the world for size and con- 
veniences and for engineering difficulties 
‘surmounted in their construction. These 
‘two are the transformed Grand Central 
station in Forty-second Street and the 
entirely new Pennsylvania station, front- 
ing on Seventh Avenue below Thirty- 
fourth Street. 

The work of excavation and rebuilding 
on an enlarged area at the Grand Central 
station has been in progress for several 
years. The area included for trackage 
and station comprizes more than seventy- 
five acres, or three times as many as the 
old station. The work of excavation and 
providing facilities for the arrival and de- 
parture of trains has now reached a point 
which makes possible the tearing down of 
the old building, which for nearly forty 
years has fronted on Forty-second Street. 
The new trackage arrangement provides 
for four levels on which trains will come 
and go. The uppermost of these levels is 
a little higher than the street and will be 
devoted entirely to the handling of bag- 
gage. The floor space at this point will be 
three times as large as the present bag- 
gage-rooms. It is believed that from this 
fact will result an elimination of the de- 
lays heretofore so familiar in holiday sea- 
sons. Jt is believed that in the new sta- 
tion at least 16,000 pieces of baggage can 
be handled each day, the limit heretofore 
having been 9,000. 

On the level immediately beneath the 
baggage-floor will be forty-two tracks on 
which will arrive express trains. Next 
below will come the tracks for suburban 
trains, the level being reached by eleva- 
‘tors. ‘The fourth level lies forty-seven feet 
‘below the street. Here will be, among 
‘other ‘things, storerooms where a thou- 
sand trainmen may get their lamps, flags, 
‘signals, and other equipment. On an- 
‘other ‘level above the street will be lockers 
for these ‘trainmen and rooms in which to 
‘wash, smoke, and read. The present sta- 
tion facilities permit the New York Central 
‘to handle only 150 cars a day, but it is es- 
timated that the new facilities will take 
‘care of over one thousand cars each day. 
The trainshed, providing a vast interior 
‘court, is surrounded on three sides by ex- 
ecutive offices and roofed over with glass, 


































EN who never could 
smoke a pipe will 


smoke one NOW! 


Men, here’s tobacco that changes 
notions you may have against pipe 
smoking—“stung” tongues, unpleasant 
taste, keeping it lit and like worries. 





Prince Albert is a revelation—a fresh 
deal all round. It simply can’t bite the 
tongue; it leaves no unpleasant taste; it 
is Jong burning and holds its fire close. 
It tops every criticism ever made on 
pipe tobacco. 


If you haven’t smoked a pipe for years, 
you'll smoke one now with utmost delight. 


Prince Albert is made by a special process—pat- 
ented and controlled exclusively by its manufact- 
urers. No other tobacco in the world is made like 
Prince Albert, or can be. We had the nerve to 
spend a fortune to perfect Prince Albert tobacco. 
It took three years hard work. We are spending 
another fortuze to tell you about it. 


Have you the nerve to go into the first tobacco 
store you reach and invest 10c in a liberal tin? 


Send eight cents for our special introductory tin if your 
favorite tobacconist does not have Prince Albert. Send his 
name, too, and we’ll see he is supplied, so 
that hereafter you can buy from him 
direct. This offer applies only 
in the United 
States and is 
just to get 
Prince Albert into 

your hands quickly, 
Send 8 cents to- 
day! 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 


Winston-Salem, ? . 


Going Away 9 




















to School 


Many of our readers are planning to send their 
sons and daughters to some Private School or 
College. 

To those who desire suggestions or advice on 
the choice of a suitable institution we offer the 
services of our School Department. 

All inquiries will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 

In writing it is advisable to give full details of 
pepe mentioning location prefe 

and price of tuition. 

















%. MEN AND WOMEN 


Write to-day for our new big 32-page 
free bookletand learn howtogrow 
mushrooms for big profits in cel- 
lars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. 
Markets waiting for your crop. 

























Previous experience unnecessary. We Address the School Department 
make and sell the best spawn and teach 
te you our methods free. National Spawn DIGEST 





& Mushroom Co., Dept. 37, Boston, Mass, 


DIAMORID Ss ONCREDIT 
WATCHES LOfsatin 
DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RINGS—8 MONTHS TO PAY 


Write for Cat taini: q 
‘talog ‘conta ining over Lyd me pag of Diamonds, Watches and Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to 
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may open account with Tite for free copy 
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This BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 


"FOUR POSTER" BEDROOM SUITE 

will be shipped “ On Approval” (freight Prepaid as stated below) 
allowing five days examination in your home, to be returned at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
It is made of Genuine Mahogany of very beautiful figure and 
carefully matched to show the finest grain effects, and is given 
the piano polish or dull satin finish as desired. 

Drawers are trimmed wit’ either Colonial Wood, Brass or 
Glass knobs as you may prefer. 

We can furnish large bed (full size) 54 inches wide at same 
price as single bed. 


Tell Us The Rooms You Have To Furnish 


your preference of woods, and the approximate price you wish 
to pay and 


With No Obligation On Your Part 


we will submit illustrations and prices of the best and latest 
styles in dependable furniture. 

You can furnish your home complete at once, or by selecting 
from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results 
at prices which save you one-third the average retail cost. Our 
location is in the center of the world’s furniture industry and 
our quick cash sales direct from Grand Rapids, “ The Paris of 
the Furniture Styles,” make our low prices possible. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 7 ost 
illustrates and describes in detail over 100 designs of dependable "833.00 
furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Period 
and Modern styles. It tells how you save one-third in buying direct. 

While it costs $1.50 to publish we mail it to those who are inter- 
ested in fine furniture on receipt of 25 cents in stamps which may be 
deducted from your first purchase. 


We ship on 
approval 
and 


No. 8225 
Top 34 x 20 inches 
Only 824,00 
Worth $33.00 


Worth $45.00 


prepay 
freight 


to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond. 


No 3227 
Top 45 x 22 inches 
Worth $56.00 
Only $39.00 


Furniture 13 to 31 Ionia Street 


BI S HO Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REFERENCES: 


WE 
Any Grand Rapids Bank : 


Worth $50.00 
$37.00 


Each 3 feet 3 inches wide. 














TO CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


Have you anything for sale which can be used in a church or parsonage? 


THE READERS EXCHANGE 
\ CHURCH SUPPLY BUREAU 


in THE HOMILETIC REVIEW offers the 
surest way of reaching 30,000 of the country’s 
leading ministers of all denominations at a cost of 
only three cents per word. Send for informa- 
tion. Write your name and address on the 
coupon and send to 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


44-60 EAST 23d STREET NEW YORK CITY 














HOMILETIC = 
REVIEW 


44-60 E. 23d Street, 
New York City, N. Y 


Please send informa- 
tion about the READERS 
EXCHANGE AND CHURCH Svup- 
PLY BuREAU. 


CURRENT POETRY 


We have not yet had the opportunity of 
reading Henry Abbey’s latest published 
poem, ‘‘The Dream of Love” (The River- 
side Press), but the dedicatory verses which 
we quote below give promise of a charming 
book. 


Sea and Soul 


By Henry ABBEY 


Your eyes are dreams of sea and soul 
For sea and soul are like and kin. 

Abroad the sea’s strong billows roll: 
The soul’s, unseen, surge up within 


Tho wide and vast, from Pole to Pole, 
Old Ocean gleams, to me he seems 

Of smaller compass than the soul. 

_ Your eyes are dreams. 


I meet your glance and I behold 
The blue sea reaching to the sky; 
And Aphrodité, in the gold 
Of her blown hair, is wafted by. 
Your eyes are dreams. 


This is the second of two poems by H. 
D. Fitzgerald that appear in The Tourist 
Magazine. 


Two Preludes 


By H. Desmonp FitTzGERALD 


Long, long ago, by some forgotten brook 

In fairy lands, methinks I left a book 

Of magic verses, lent me by a muse 

With gracious Jeave—whate’er I wished—to choose, 


I had no lay to sing, and did not care 

How lightly then I prized a gift so rare: 

But now my heart, my heart is rife with song— 
And Iam dumb... 


My muse remit my wrong! 


Mysterious thoughts and images sail 
dim and great through this poem from 
Scribner's. 


The Procession 


By Saran N. CLeGHORN 


No witch’s brew, or midnight incantation, 

Brings them to walk the rafters of my garrct; 

But a fresh wind, that blows from far the music 
Of falling water: 


Then do they come, the cavaliers of Raleigh, 

Or Pilgrims landing on their frozen headland, 

(And playing fearless in the wolfish forest, 
The Pilgrim children ! ) 


Sometimes alone, sometimes by moonlight courting, 

I see their grave and lily-slender daughters; 

Sometimes I hear their stalwart sons rough-riding 
To join the muster. 


Out of the dark rolls forth the Conestoga: 
Westward forever billows its great mainsail :— 
Fording at last the fabled Mississippi, 

Bound for the Rockies ! 


Through the green valley of the Old Dominion 

Marches the South behind her mighty Captain; 

But hark! I hear a hundred thousand voices 
Sing ‘‘ Father Abraham.” 


Last in the shadowy concourse of my people, 

I see the civil soldiers of the future, 

Welcomed with ringing of the bells and salvos 
In every township; 


Who, where they come, increase, not burn, the harvest: 

About whose camp are children safely playing: 

And harmless beasts their fathers shot for pastime 
Creep near, and trust them. 


I am well rested, tho with little sleeping: 
The mists are rolling seaward from my country, 
The morning touches with a golden finger 











Schoolhouse and steeple. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


WHEN A LION MEETS ROOSEVELT 


“Nort a lion did his duty,’’ Mr. Roose- 
velt is reported-as saying when he finally 
emerged from the African jungle. But in 
his “African Game Trails,” in the April 


Scribner's, the ex-President, who may, ' 


perhaps, now be called for the moment an 
ex-hunter, describes vividly the last charge 
of one lion that tried valiantly to do his 
duty, only to perish in the attempt. It 
seems that a big, heavy lion with a yellow 
and black mane was pointed out one after- 
noon during the hunt in the Sotik region. 
Kermit’s horse had gone lame, so Tarlton 
and the Colonel rode after the lion. ‘‘There 
was no need to go fast; he was too burly 
and too savage to run hard.” The hunters 
followed at a moderate gait for two miles. 
Then— 


The lion stopt and lay down behind a 
bush; jumping off I took a shot at him at 
two hundred yards, but oniy wounded him 
slightly in one paw; and after a moment’s 
sullen hesitation off he went, lashing his tail. 
We mounted our horses and went after him. 
Tarlton lost sight of him, but I marked him 
lying down behind a low grassy ant-hill. 
Again we dismounted at a distance of two 
hundred yards; Tarlton telling me that now 
he was sure to charge. In all East Africa 
there is no man, not even Cuninghame him- 
self, whom I would rather have by me than 
Tarlton, if in difficulties with a charging 
lion; on this occasion, however, I am glad 
to say that his rifle was badly sighted, and 
shot altogether too low. 

Again I knelt and fired; but the mass of 
hair on the lion made me think he was near- 
er than he was, and I undershot, inflicting a 
flesh wound that was neither crippling nor 
fatal. He was already grunting savagely 
and tossing his tail erect, with his head held 
low; and at the shot the great sinewy beast 
came toward us with the speed of a grey- 
hound. Tarlton then, very properly, fired, 
for lion-hunting is no child’s play, and it 
is not good to run risks. Ordinarily it is 
a very mein thing to experience joy at a 
friend's miss; but this was not an ordinary 
case, and I felt keen delight when the bullet 
from the badly sighted rifle missed, striking 
the ground many yards short. I was sight- 
ing carefully, from my knee, and I knew I 
had the lion all right; for tho he galloped 
at a great pace, he came on steadily—ears 
laid back, and uttering terrific coughing 
grunts—and there was now no question of 
making allowance for distance, nor, as he 
was out in the open, for the fact that he had 
not before been distinctly visible. The 
bead of my foresight was exactly on the 
center of his chest as I prest the trigger, 
and the bullet went as true as if the place 
had been plotted with dividers. The blow 
brought him up all standing, and he fell 
forward on his head. The soft-nosed Win- 
chester bullet had gone straight through the 
chest cavity, smashing the lungs and the big 
blood-vessels of the heart. Painfully he re- 
covered his feet, and tried to come on, his 
ferocious courage holding out to the last. 


In this article Mr. Roosevelt gives an 
account of the pranks which the African 
























































































































Columbia Automobiles, for touring pur- 

poses, are geared moderately low, 
which gives good hill-climbing abil- 
ity rather than excessive speed. 










Painted by George Gibbs 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Station 105-A, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Licensed under Selden Patent 
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Cough,Croup, 
PANTASOTE by leading makers 
of high-grade Automobiles for top Sore Throat, 








Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, 
you sleep.” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot exist 
where Oresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene isa powerful germicide, acting both as 
a curative and preventive in contagious diseases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


materialis in itself a guarantee of qual- — 
ity. It is the only material of uniform \f “Used while 
quality, others being made to suit the top 
makers’ wishes as to price. Get the gen- 
uine, and satisfaction. Superior to cloth 
on both sides materials (“ mohairs,” etc.) 
for many reasons, two in particular—the 
impossibility of removing dust, dirt and 
stains from their outer side, and the fact 
that their interlining of impure rubber is 
gre a are teen nn YU) Sree oommentnon oe year 

Send postal for booklet on top materials, 

and sample with which to compare when 

buying, and prevent substitution. :: %: 



























































For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


























Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablete for the irritated 
THE PANTASOTE Co. throat, of your druggist or from us, 1@ec, in stamps. 


60 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK. 














THE VAPO-CRESOLENE €0., 180 Fulton St., New York 
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Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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e 
‘Talks 


It’s always tea time when 
Jou are tired or thirsty. 


Fresh Picked Tea 


There’s a fresh picking of 
“Salada” tea every week, and 
all the year’roundon “Salada” 
plantations. The Ceylon cli- 
mate makes this possible. As 
a consequence ‘‘Salada’’ is 
always fresh from plantation 
to purchaser. 

This is another factor in 
the supreme deliciousness of 
“Salada.” Bulk tea grows 
old and stale rapidly. But 
“‘Salada”’ tea is always fresh. 
Its newly picked leaves and 
buds are packed in air-tight 
lead packages, to insure uni- 
form goodness. 

Bulk teas, being unprotec- 
ted, cannot escape deteriora- 
tion. 


Ask your grocer for “Salada” 
Tea or send 10 cents for a trial package 
which makes 40 cups of delicious tea. 


Our booklet, “‘ The Story of the 
Tea Plant,” sent free. 


“SALADA” TEA CO. 


Dept. “A”—198 West Broadway, New York 
Dept. “B”—32 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


Yearly sale over 20,000,000 packages 











sunlight plays with the coloring of ani- 
mals at a distance. We read: 


Cock ostriches always show jet black, 
and are visible at a greater distance than 
any of the common game; the neutral tint 
of the hens making them far less conspicu- 
ous. Both cocks and hens are very wary, 
sharp-sighted, and hard to approach. Next 
to the cock ostrich in conspicuousness comes 
the wildebeest, because it shows black in 
most lights; yet, when headed away from 
the onlooker, the sun will often make the 
backs of a herd look whitish in the distance. 
Wildebeest are warier than most other 
game. Round this camp the topi were as 
tame as the hartbeest; they look very dark 
in most lights, only less dark than the wilde- 
beest, and so are also conspicuous. The 
hartbeest change from a deep brown to a 
light foxy red, according to the way they 
stand toward the sun; and when a herd 
was feeding away from us, their white 
sterns showed when a very long way off. 
The zebra’s stripes cease to be visible after 
he is three hundred yards off, but in many 
lights he glistens white in the far distance, 
and is then very conspicuous; on this day I 
came across a mixt herd of zebra and 
eland in thin bush, and, when still a long 
way off, the zebras caught the eye, while 
their larger companions were as yet hardly 
to be made out without field-glasses. The 
gazelles usually show as sandy-colored, and 
are, therefore, rather less conspicuous than 
the others when still; but they are constant- 
ly in motion, and in some lights show up as 
almost white. When they are far off the 
sun’s rays may make any of these animals 
look very dark or very light: In fact all of 
them are conspicuous at long distances, and 
none of them make any effort to escape 
observation as do certain kinds that haunt 
dense bush and forest. 


GRAHAM BAGGED HIS CROCODILE 


A visiTor to a Chinese timber-camp re- 
lates in Chambers’ Journal, according to 
The Youth's Companion, a story of a battle 
between a man and a crocodile. In the 
first encounter the crocodile came very near 
having the best of it, but the story does not 
end that way. The writer tells it thus: 


Arriving in my boat at the little jetty or 
landing-place, I was astonished to find 
Graham, the white man in charge of the 
camp, lying on a rattan couch within a 
few yards of the bank, with a heavy express 
rifle across his knees, gazing intently at a 
rough pagar, or fence, erected in the stream. 

Throwing myself down near him in the 
welcome shade, I learned the following 
story: 

Two nights before, Graham was sleeping 
peacefully in his little palm-leaf house, in a 
clearing about twenty yards from the river- 
bank, when his dog began to growl, and re- 
fused to be silenced. 

Graham turned out and walked round the 
hut to ascertain the cause of the disturb- 
ance, but seeing nothing, addrest himself to 
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Genuine BAKER’S 
Breakfast Gocoa 


a with the delicious 

; natural flavor and 
the rich red- 
brown color 
characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 
is made only 
by 


d 
U. S. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











IRONING MADE EASY 


Your bed and table 


144 ct. per hour to heat or gasoline. Price 
viata Roch of all. Sizes ont homes and large; 
operate Se hand, orsmall @ motor. 
ustrated booklet sent on request. Write fo: 
our 80 Day Free Trial and nearest dealer. 
American Ironing MachineCo., J24 E. LakeSt., Chicago 











Virginia Country Cured Hams 


Have been_ unequalled for roo years. Requires a 
whole year of particular care to prepare them. Buy 
from the farmer. They are 8 to 16 Ibs. at 25c. per 
Ib. 100 Ibs. sent freight prepaid for $27.50. 
FOREST HOME FARM, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


Use Pure 
Olive Oil 


If you’ve been using poor 
oil make the acquaintance 
of pure oil and discover the 


difference in taste, appearance 
and results. 


Chiris Olive Oil 


Pronounced SHERIS 


is the pure, golden oil made from se- 
lected French olives and imported in 
the original bottles. Chiris is the choice 
of chef and connoisseur for delicious 
salad dressing. 

Send 10 cents for a trial bottle and 
our booklet ‘‘The Chiris Book of 
Salads,’ which contains over 75 of the 
latest salad recipes. 





Where dealers cannot supply Chiris, order 
direct. 
U.S. Agent for Antoine 


G. EULER, Chiris, Grasse, France. 


Dept. L, 18 Platt Street, New York 


S 
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A New Style 
‘Cedar | 
Chest = 


Air-Tight 

Germ-Proof 
Moth-Proof 

Dust-Proof Moisture- 
And Without Bulk or Weight 


Proof 





Here is the ideal all the year ‘round storage protec- 
tion for every class of garment—for your winter clothes 
in summer and your summer clothes in winter. And 
in addition a week to week and day to day protection 
for the clothes you are wearing. 

When you lay aside a suit, gown or ng just re 





it into a Wayne Paper Wardrobe. It takes 
“ a moment, and your garment is hung full length 
free from wrinkles The care of your clothes 


edit easy. They will keep their sie and fresh- 
ness—last twice as long. 


Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobes 


de from the strongest rope , cedarized by our special 
pon em , eos are simply Senile codes chests, wah not incon- 
venient blk and weight. it. oa eae aetdon, = 
" thn codes odes fs we he clothes. 
years of use in each Wayne Wardrobe. Every 
Bw pebege stout steel outside hanger and a row of steel hooks 
inside. These bear ght wrieht —ssne whatever en the papes, 
An me “x and accordion pleated give 
. _ Not opening— square _ 
a clasps i closing. 

This is the season you must safeguard your furs 
for the summer. Use our No. 9 Wardrobe, 
especially designed for the storage of Furs, Muff, 
Collarettes, etc., with special muff and fur 
hanger, 24x6x36 75 cents 
No. 3. Sed Suits, Frock Coats, Business Suits, Each 

Woman's Coats, 30xOx50 75¢ 
No. 5. pean Motor rath Uniforms, 
Gowns, Opera Cloaks, 3oxOxes, Seok aer es 
No. 7. Balland Party Gowns, Fur Coats, aaeer 
Coats, 30x6x60, with garment hanger.. 
Ten other sizes for other purposes. 


Your dealer should keep the W: 
They arein the stock of the best oy 


eeeees eee eeesesecece 


Pe ee eeaereeeeees 


send the Wardrobe at once, 
mention your 





book, # How to Cape fr C Clothes. 
you how to prolong life and 


Wayne Paper Goods Co. 
Dept. 31 (27) 





looks of your garments, 








oo| Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe first met Sir Ru- 


- 1.50 


Opt bed yatta eed 
styles you wish and write direct to us, enclosing price. We will 
transportation prepaid. 


dealer's name. 
Free Book for the the Askin - Write usa postal for our 
Its simple hints will show 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


the dog in his usual vigorous sailing-ship 
language, and retired to bed again. 

Five minutes later he was once more 
aroused by a yelp from the dog, and this 
time, really annoyed, he seized a stick and 
sallied forth to inflict punishment on the 
disturber of his dreams. Suddenly a dark 
form glided swiftly from the shadows, and 
Graham felt himself seized by the right 
knee as in a vise. 

Stooping to free himself, he found he was 
in the grip of a large crocodile, whose teeth 
were firmly embedded in the flesh. 
Backward and forward the struggle 
swayed—the crocodile striving to pull its 
destined victim to the water’s edge, and 
Graham, hampered as he was by his im- 
prisoned leg, fighting for his life to reach 
higher ground. At last the beast, hurling 
its victim to the ground with a shake of its 
powerful head, began to drag him swiftly 
toward the water. 

Poor Graham, feeling, as he exprest it, 
that it was ‘‘all over bar the shouting,”’ de- 
termined to make one last effort for his life; 
and taking advantage of a momentary halt 
as the brute was steering past a tree-stump, 
he sat up and succeeded in getting both his 
thumbs into the reptile’s eye-sockets—the 
only vulnerable part of a crocodile’s head. 
The rest of the story is, perhaps, best told 
in Graham’s own words, or as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will permit: 

.  Assoonas I gets my thumbs made fast in 
"is eyes, ’e opens ’is mouth to shout, an’ lets 
gomy leg. Then, first thing next mornin’, 
the coolies lays ’is breakfast for ’im, as you 
see, an’ I gets into this chair, an’ ’ere I 
stays, if it’s a month.” 

Vainly I tried to persuade him to come 
away with me to the next station and see a 
doctor. I argued with him, I implored him, 
but it was absolutely useless. He refused 
to move from that chair till he had bagged 
his crocodile, and I was at last obliged to 
leave him, having drest his leg, and ex- 
hausted every known means of persuasion 
short of brute force. 

I met him again a week later in a hospital 
bed, suffering severely, but quite happy in 
the knowledge that the bones of that croco- 
dile were bleaching in the sun outside his 
house. 





THE MAKER OF THE SUDAN 


Ir was at a Khartum tennis party that 


dolph Baron von Slatin Pasha, Inspector- 
General of the Sudan. Looking for- 
ward to making the acquaintance of this 
man, ‘‘so long the prisoner of the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa in that unspeakable hive 
of furious fanaticism, Omdurman,” Mr. 
Fyfe ‘‘had pictured a man prematurely 
old, with white hair and deep-sunken eyes, 
haunted by ‘dreadful memories, bowed 
down with the weight of suffering and pain.”’ 
But, never, he tells us, in the London 








“} THE'BEST LIGHT, 


Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
hits own gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
} Warranted. No dirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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Daily Mail, did any one fall into a greater 
mistake: 


There came into the garden an embodi- 
ment of light-hearted gaiety and kindly 
fun. At once he began chaffing everybody 
with Viennese playfulness and wit. Im- 
mediately one felt the charm of his per- 





DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 













ADE only from selected toma- 
toes, picked at their prime 
and cooked ever so lightly to 

hold the natural flavor, combined 
with purest spices—in kitchens of 
spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that keeps 


after it is opened 


Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Indorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup but a// our 
products — soups, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc.—are pure and un- 
adulterated and the acknowledged 
standard of quality and delicious 
flavor. 

Insist upon goods 

bearing our name 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





sonality—the charm which made Gordon 
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Impressions lead youth; 
facts guide manhood. 


Knox Straws 


are productive of favorable 
impression everywhere. 





PIEDMONT MOTH-PROOF CEDAR CHEST 


On 15 Days’ Trial Free 


We guarantee these chests MOTH, DUST and 

DAMP PROOF, and will send to any address 
in the United States, DIRECT FROM FACTORY, subject to 12 Days’ 
Approval, and we pay return charges if not entirely satisfactory. 
Freight prepaid to points east of the Mississippi. Made of genuine 
Southern Mountain Red Cedar, hand ly finished, indisp ble, 
inexpensive and lasts for generations. Saves many times its cost 
in cold storage bills, and is the ideal protection for your clothing, 
ete. Write t-4e+ for handsome Illustrated Catalog showing many 
other designs, at prices that will interest you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. , Dept. 89, Statesville, N.C. 





give him, a young Austrian subaltern, the 
governorship of a province; the charm 
which won even the distrustful Khalifa’s 
heart and greatly mitigated his conditions 
of captivity; the charm which makes 
the faces of all who have known him in 
Khartum light up, whenever his name is 
mentioned, into a smile of pleasant and 
grateful recollection. 

Slight in figure, with a youthful step 
(after all, he is only fifty-two), he is the 
life and soul of Khartum’s social life. 
Yet by his reflective eye and firmly 
molded chin you can tell at once that this 
is only one side of his character. I sat 
one morning in his room at the War Office 
and watched him deal with a long suc- 
cession of natives, drawn from all classes, 
who came, some singly, some in depu- 
tations, to lay their grievances before the 
Inspector-General. ‘‘You seem to be 
the foster-father of the whole Sudan,” 
Isaid tohim. ‘‘Or the maid-of-all-work,” 
he said with a shrug and a humorous 
twinkle. He knows the country so well, 
he speaks Arabic so perfectly, his name has 
been so long familiar, from Berber to the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, that naturally they like 
to put their cases to him. 

Patiently he listens as in khaki uniform 
he sits at his big table covered with official 
papers. Now and then he asks a pertinent 
question, often causing his visitors to look 
at one another, amazed at his acuteness. 
Then, after hearing all they have to say 
(which sends them away pleased and cheer- 
ful, whatever the result of their visit), he 
tersely gives his decision. Usually urbane 
and courteous, he can be stern upon occa- 
sion. In one case he suspected treachery. 
He rapped the table. He poured out a 
crisp torrent of severe warning. The 
wretched Arab he addrest went out quiv- 
ering. It was pretty, on the other hand, 
to see how the applicants personally known 
to him seized and kissed his hand, how 
their eyes affectionately rested on his face 
as he talked quietly and cordially, offering 
them good advice. One was a son of the 
Mahdi, who was being given back his 
father’s lands to cultivate. ‘‘We must help 
these poor fellows,’”’ said Slatin, as he is 
universally called. ‘If not, we should 
be as bad as the dervishes ourselves.’ 
And there is no doubt this policy has an 
excellent effect. It is not in the character 
| of a native to seek to overthrow a govern- 
‘ment upon which his daily bread depends. 
| In his charming, airy house, with its 
wide, cool veranda, in the midst of a 
deliciously green shady garden where the 
trim lawns and exquisitely scented tropi- 
cal blossoms make a most attractive blend 
of English and equatorial beauty—here 
Slatin entertains delightfully with a win- 
ning grace of manner which puts the 
shyest at their ease. In the veranda 
afterward he will sit and talk, entirely 
without ‘‘side,’’ about his years in Om- 
durman or about the remaking of Khar- 
tum. This latter has been his hobby. 
The town owes a heavy debt tohim. Read 
of it as it was, a heap of festering ruins, 
and then study its bold plan, its orderly 
arrangements, its beautiful gardens, its 
sanitary excellence (mosquitoes practically 
exterminated), its fine modern hospital, 
where the natives have at their disposal 
the latest developments of science— 
there is a memorial of which the refounders 
of Khartum may well be proud. 





** That makes — 


100 Letters 


that I have 


‘Copied with a Single Sheet of 


| Staines? op | 


CARBON PAPER 


Each copy is clearly legible 
and doesn’t smut when handled. 
I can erase the original without 
smudging the copy, and I can 
make 20 good copies at one 
writing.’’ 


Send for Free Samples 


We want you to learn the truth of 
these statements for yourself. 

Mutt! Kopy is made in black, blue, 
purple, red and green, in six varieties, 
to suit all purposes. This list names 
the varieties and the number of copies 
each will make: 

Regular Finish Hard Finish 


MultiKopy, Lt.Wt., 20 MultiKopy, Lt.Wt., 16 
MultiKopy, Medium, 8 MultiKopy, Medium, 6 
MultiKopy, Billing, 6 MultiKopy, Billing, 4 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


are guaranteed to make 75,000 impres- 
sions of the letter a or e without 
clogging so as to show on the paper. 
For every machine. All colors, 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
334 Congress St. BOSTON, MASS. 














PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Nervous States 


Their Nature and Causes 
By PAUL DUBOIS, M. D. 


Author of ** Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders,"” 
“* Influence of the Mind on the Body,”* ** Self Control,”’ etc. 


Authorized Translation 





Dr. Dubois points out that neurasthenia, con- 
trary to a general impression is not a new disease 
created entirely by the conditions of modern life. 
Most men and women are subject to various 
degrees of neurasthenia due to the influence of 
fatigue by which are brought on psychic debilities 
so that nature reacts al they become irritable 
or sad. The most healthy of men may become 
temporarily neurasthenic. 

12mo, cloth; 75 cents Net, 
postpaid, 80 cents 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York City 
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THE MAN WHO IS ALWAYS READY 


Wuart is the secret of General Leonard 
Wood’s startling rise to power and fame? 
Twelve years ago he was an assistant sur- 
geon with little or no regular military train- 
ing; to-day he is the ranking major-general 
and chief of staff of the Army of the United 
States. Altho he admits that some have 
sought to find devious explanations of 
General Wood’s advancement, such as un- 
due political influence, or sheer ‘‘luck,”’ 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker ascribes it to the 
fact that at every crisis he has had to meet, 
“there stood Leonard Wood—prepared.” 
For each of the places which he has filled 
so successfully, “‘he was supremely the 
man who was ready for them.’’ Quoting 
further from Mr. Baker’s sketch of General 
Wood in the April American Magazine: 


At the very beginning of his career in the 
Army, altho only a surgeon, he was assigned 
tolead adetachment of soldiers in pursuit of 
Geronimo’s Apache warriors, far down 
among the mountains and cactus deserts of 
old Mexico. He performed this difficult 
task with such courage and efficiency that 
he was especially commended by his com- 
manding general and rewarded by Congress 
with one of its rare medals. Theodore 
Roosevelt said of him: 

“No soldier could outwalk him, could live | A” ofitable breeds; 
with greater indifference on hard and|‘eding; marketing 
scanty fare, could endure hardship better, 
or do better without sleep.” 

At the beginning of the Spanish War, |/r profit; natural 
when it was proposed to raise a regiment of | and artificial brood- 
Rough Riders, the man naturally chosen to 
lead was this same reticent, low-spoken, well eiaeen ir 
prepared army surgeon. He became col-|?7? ificial incuba- 
onel and led the Rough Riders on the| tion; Jaying hens; 
bloody hill of Las Guasimas. After that, 
when the high ones at Washington looked 
about them for a man to command the 
conquered province of Santiago, there 
stood Leonard Wood—ready. There were | F———=* 
scores of officers of higher rank, but none 
who combined so many of the necessary 
qualities for that difficult and dangerous 
position. Another man might have been 
chosen who would have preserved order as 
well as did General Wood, a lawyer might 
have reorganized the government, and a 
physician reestablished the hospitals; but 
it would not have been easy to find another 
man with the varied mental equipment and 
the requisite physical endurance to serve 
in a tropical country as law-maker, judge, 
sanitary expert, and governor all in one; to 
build roads and sewers; to establish hos- 
pitals; to organize a school system and devise 
a new scheme of finance; to deal amicably 
with a powerful Church influence, and yet 
to remain, in spite of such autocracy, the 
most popular man in the province. In 
short, he proved an admirable colonial ad- 
ministrator, and from that moment on- 
ward he has been the ‘“‘imminent man” in 
connection with the most difficult problems 











adhere Mixture 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever put in your pipe—the 
highest class—it stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will like to have you smoke at home 
—you may never have known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince 


THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St., New York 














combination plant; 
poultry appliances; 
enemies of poultry; 
diseases of poultry; 
poultry houses and 
management; tur- 
keys, water fowls, 
squabs, etc., ete. 


How to select most 













eggs and poultry 


ing; natural and 














in Poultry Raising 
Make Money From the Start 


There would be even MORE successes in Poultry Raising if people only STARTED 
with experience, instead of having to pay too dearly for it by ‘‘rule of thumb’’ methods. 

The International Correspondence Schools’ thorough and practical Course in Poultry Raising— 
representing the life work of the world’s most expert and successful poultry raisers—gives you ALL 
the experience at THE VERY START. You learn AT HOME how to raise fine poultry for profit 
in the city, suburbs or country. Every successful poultry-raising method, system and secret is 
thoroughly explained. Nothing is omitted. 


THIS IS NOT A BOOK—but a course of twenty-one PRAC- 
TICAL HOME lessons taught by expert poultry raisers—equip- 
ping you to either handle a few hens or manage a poultry farm. 





Start poultry-raising RIGHT. To learn 
how you CAN start right, — fill in and 


siailthe attacked couse NO International Correspondence Schools 


of our foreign dependencies. He became 
governor of Cuba, then he went to the 
Philippines. 

As he has held more and more important 
positions, performing each task with that 
high sort of quiet efficiency which Americans 
admire, he has risen, naturally, in rank in 
the Army, until now he is chief of staff with 
headquarters at Washington. Objection 








This course has a distinct value when you 
remember that the I. C. S. is associated with 
the largest egg and poultry farm in the world, 
and which serves as its experimental plant. 
This is the famous Rancocas Farm, at Brown’s 
Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J., celebrated for its 
eee Rancocas Leghorns and DAY-OLD 
CHIX. Has 10,000 layers; hatches 1200 chick- 
ens a day; markets 30,000 eggs every week. 
Always open for inspection. Expert demon- 
strators always on the ground. 





Box 924, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me free, and without further obligation on 
my part, circular describing the poultry-raising Course of 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
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PUT UP ANY 
KIND OF A 


| 
Don BUILDING UNTIL 


YOU HAVE INVESTIGATED 


Bs investigation is an easy matter.— 
Drop us a card for our new book “Quiet 
Dwellings, Winterproof and Summerproof.” 
It tells how Linofelt is made and how it is 
used to great advantage on small buildings 
as well as large. 


What LINOFELT is 


| Howe OFELT is a flax fibre insulating quilt, 
sold in rolls like common building paper, 
applied i in the same manner and by the same 
labor. It adds scarcely 1% to the cost 
of frame buildings and fully 40% to 
their warmth in winter and 
comfort in summer. Its 
economy and effec- 
tiveness lie in the 

fact that it is 


38 Times 


as effective as standard 
Building Paper 


Cold, ier! or Sound 


Asa lining for refrigerator 

cars it has practically re- 

placed all other materials; 

30,000 cars being lined during 

the last 5 years and thousands 

more are being lined. Used 

also in the best makes of Do- 
mestic Refrigerators. 


Start Investigating To-day 
Address 
UNION FIBRE CO. 
224 Fibre Avenue 
Winona, Minn. 





ThePhilipCarey Company 
Distributors 

Cincinnati 

Branches and 

Warehouses 

in all the 

large cities 

of United 

4 States, 


~ 4 Mexico 











Trade Agents Wanted: Those in- 

terested in 
subscription books, to handle two first-class 
educational propositions. Either open or 
exclusive territory. Particulars furnished 
on request. Address Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


DO YOU WANT 
BUSTLING AGENTS ° 


We can put you in touch with 30,000 
active, energetic ministers at a cost of 
only three cents per word. Experience 
teaches they make the best agents. 
Write for particulars how to reach these 
prospects to 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street 
NEW YORK 


























has been made that he was advanced again 
and again over the heads of men who had 
served long and ably in the regular Army, 
men trained at West Point and further 
disciplined by long service in army posts. 
All this is true; but General Wood was 
never yet given a command or set to do a 
new task because of his rank: he was rather 
given his rank because of his task. The 
name followed the deed. 

And if ever this country should be 
plunged into war, no man would be turned 
to by the rank and file of the Army, or by 
the country at large, with a greater sense of 
security than to the immensely efiicient, 
energetic, modest soldier who has a way of 
doing every task to which he is set better 
than any one expected. For he has the 
genius of being always ready. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 
The Lay of The Ancient Egg 


I am the Egg. 
I was laid. 


I’m the Hen that Laid the Egg. 
I got a Place to :Roost and Part of 
my Board. 


I’m the Farmer who Owned 
The Hen that Laid the Egg. 
I got Twenty Cents a Dozen. 


I’m the Man who Took the Egg to the 
Station 
For the Farmer who Owned the Hen that 
Laid the Egg. 
I got Two Cents a Dozen. 


I’m the Express Company that Shipped the 
Egg 

From the Man who Took the Egg to the 
Station 

For the Farmer who Owned 


The Hen that Laid the Egg. 


I got Six Cents a Dozen. 


I’m the Railroad that Carried the Egg 
For the Express Company that Shipped the 


gs 
From the Man who Took the Egg to the 
Station 
For the Farmer who Owned 
The Hen that Laid the Egg. 
I got Four Cents a Dozen. 


I’m the Wholesaler who Cold-Storaged the 
Egg 

After the Railroad Carried the Egg 

For the Express Company that Shipped the 
Egg 

From the Man who Took the Egg to the 
Station 

For the Farmer who Owned 

The Hen that Laid the Egg. 

I sold the Eggs for Forty Cents a Dozen. 


I’m the Jobber who Passed Along the Egg 

From the Wholesaler who Cold-Storaged 
the Egg 

After the Railroad Carried the Egg 

For the Express Company that Shipped the 
Egg 

From the Man who Took the Egg to the 
Station 

For the Farmer who Owned 

The Hen that Laid the Egg 





Dozen. 





I sold the Eggs for Forty-eight Cents a! 


The Practical Painter 
Knows Good Paint 


Itis his business to know. He can ill afford to use 
imitation paints contain substitutes for pure white 
and assume the bility for cracking and peel- 





Sthat wh sure to ice Me ies 
tis why good painters—the men the 
aun recommend 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


‘The Lead With the Spread” 


Painters know that for daselitiny one and long continued 
een, for beauty of finish, Carter White Lead has 


"Goan Lead mixed and applied by a good painter, 
to exactly suit the particular needs of your buildi 
= assure perfect results—without cracking or scal- 

ing. The extreme whiteness of Carter 
ba ene Picea 


sin 

By the Carter costs a trifle more than other 
white leads. Figured by yards of surface covered 
and years of wear, however, it is the wen = economical 
She eae 

Send er -. our  iitbitiNiadé “Pure Paint,” 
which gives all the tests by which you can know ¢ 

t—tells how to choose a harmonious color scheme. 

Wah ith the book comes a set of color plates showing how 
real houses mae nen properly painted: for paint- 
ing your 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12067 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha ~. (21) 


oe lo To Be Si Sure I It’s s ‘Pure, 
Look for CARTER on the Keg” 


SEND ME a= 00 


FOUR. ANH, HAND 
TIES 


with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the ties 

I furnieh will not show pin- Y 
holes or wrinkle up like ordi- 
nary silk ties. If they doI will 
return your money at once. 

I have been studying the tie 
question for a long time and 
have solved the problem. 

My Ties have been on the mar- 
ket for a year and a half now 
and the increasing business 
each month proves that I am 
correct on the Tie question. 

My Ties are made of Silk Pop- 
lin, either 2 inches or 1% inches 
wide and 46 inches long, are re- 
versible (double wear), and I 
guarantee them to outwear any 
of the high-priced silk or satin 
ties made. 

Made in ‘the following shades: 
Red, Cerise, Old Rose, White, 
Green, Gray, Black, Brown, He- 
liotrope, Light pple, Medium 
gare fs and Dark Blue 

gular dealer would have 
toa chanee 75c to $1.00 for them in 
selling by his usual methods. 

When you buy from meyounot 
only save money but the annoy- 
—— pi cna ape gum 

get a high-grade article. 

I will send inch Ties unless 
you specify 15¢-in 

My new Sprin: | ER cov- 
a x linea i) — 8s Furnish- 


be sent free on 

a nae gy 
My businessis done direct with 
theconsumer. Iemploynosales- 
ture 
quanti- 


h-grade g oods 


rices, and mo: 
back every e if cmshouner 4 dissatisfied. 


C. G. CLEMINSHAW, 289 River St. Troy, N.¥. 
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I’m the Grocer who Sold the Egg 
I got from the Jobber who Passed Along the 


E 

From hs Wholesaler who Cold-Storaged 
the Egg 

After the Railroad Carried the Egg 

For the Express Company that Shipped the 
E 

From ‘the Man who Took the Egg to the 
Station 

For the Farmer who Owned 

The Hen that Laid the Egg. 

I sold the Eggs for Sixty Cents a Dozen. 


I’m the Poor Devil who Ate the Egg 

My Wife Bought from the Grocer who Sold 
the Egg 

He got from the Jobber who Passed Along 
the Egg 

From the Wholesaler who Cold-Storaged 
the Egg 

After the Railroad Carried the Egg 

For the Express Company that Shipped the 
Egg 

From the Man who Took the Egg to the 
Station 

For the Farmer who Owned 

The Hen that Laid the Egg. 

I got Ptomaine Poisoning. 
—Life. 


A Relic of Barberism.—F atHER—‘‘ What 
is that red-and-white striped pole over in 
the corner of your room?” 

SENIOR—‘‘Oh, that’s a relic of barber- 
ism.’’— Yale Record. 


Making Progress.—WEIGLER—‘‘ How is 
your son, the young surgeon, getting on?”’ 

GAUSLER—“‘ First rate. He’s improving 
every day. He recently operated on his 
tenth patient and the man lived for nearly 
twenty hours.’’—Chicago News. 


Unreconstructed.—‘‘I met a gentle but 
entirely unreconstructed native during a 
recent trip through North Carolina,” said 
a Northern tourist, ‘‘and he was in constant 
lamentation over what he regarded the 
deterioration of things down there from 
what they were in antebellum days. His 
regretful comparisons of things then with 
their condition now, to the disadvantage 
of the latter, were striking. One evening, 
admiring a remarkably brilliant and beau- 
tiful setting of the sun, I exclaimed, en- 
thusiastically : 

“* What a magnificent sunset! Splendid! 
Gorgeous!’ 

“The unreconstructed native, gazing at 
it a moment, said, in melancholy tone and 
with a deep sigh: 

“*Yes; but, ah, you should have seen it 
before the war!’"’—Browning’s Magazine. 


Didn’t Quite Qualify —Miss Hocrerry— 
“Oi seen a sign in yer winder sayin’ ye 
presairve skins. Can ye do anything fer 
mine?” 

TAXIDERMIST—“‘I’m afraid not, madam. 
I might if you were a lion or a hippopota- 
mus.” —Life. 


A Distant Prospect.—‘‘ And you say you 
love me?” 

“Devotedly!” 

“With the cost of living as high as it is?” 
; ‘Indeed I do, and when the cost of living 
is less I will prove my love by making you 
my wife.’’—Houston Post. 








Invest 


Your Nest-Egg 








in Good Bonds 








Whether your nest-egg consists of $100, $1,000 
or even § 51000, the great point with you isto invest 
it in carefully selected securities that will net you 
fair returns. 

Every dollar you have has been saved and put 
away with considerable sacrifice on your part—you 
can’t afford to invest it carelessly, no more can 
you afford to Jeave it in the Savings Bank earning 
only about 3%. First mortgages on real estate are 
considered to be the best of all investments, but 
the difficulty has been to obtain good mortgages 
in the necessary amounts and to be relieved from 
the detail of looking after them. 

As a strictly business proposition you can safely 


First Mortgage 


5% Debenture Bonds 


These bonds are secured by first mortgages on 
real estate, worth in every case at least twice the 
amount of the loan. 

The Western Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, Iil., are Trustees and certify to every 
bond issued. 

An investor in these Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
has a better investment than if he himself were 
holding a regular first mortgage. He is protected 
by the mortgage by the Trust Company and finally 
hy the Capital Stock of the Company. A printed 
copy of the Deed of Trust under which these 
mortgage bonds are issued may be had upon ree 
quest. Write for our Free Book— 


“‘The Secret of Successful 'Saving”’ 


It is full of gems of thought which are intensely 
interesting, profitable and instructive to everyone 
who has $100 or more to invest. 

THE INVESTMENT & REALIZATION CO. 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. Chicago 

(EO CEE REESE We ME Keer ee Se ERE FT 
Send This Coupon ..p. 

The Investment & Realization Co., 
Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg., Chicago 

Gentlemen :—Please send me your free book, 
** The Secret of Successful Saving.’’ 
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G—I—R—L—S 
Make a Friend of Grace Dodd 


She is a wise counselor, a loyal and true friend. For years 
she ¢a/ked with hundreds of her ‘‘ younger sisters ’’— girds 
like you—about their intimate problems, hopes, aspira- 
tions, health, food, dress, home life, womanhood, men 
friends, etc., etc. She has written about these things just 
as she would talk to you, in 12 intimate, sensible /tzers, 
which possess a ‘‘ Personal’’ interest for every mother’s 
daughter. Send soc. stamps for *‘A Bundle of Letters 


Aad 














uman and 





to Busy Girls’ (neat cloth volume), to 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York or London 
N ? ; Ree 
Cc B Delightful Satire on “ Scientific Motherhood” 
U A An hour’s wholesome, unabated Laughter—Life 
lovable ia By Ellis Parker Butler, author of 
the inimitable “Pigs zs Pigs.”’ Illustrated in col- 
T 
at Funk & Wagnalls Company - New York 
R GR 
Myers, D.D. 
—the great Baptist Temple of pre N. Y.—with eager 
e 
pct Pa ena the churc’ t the rate of about 2004 year. 
e 66 9 
his opinion on Why Men Do Not Go To Church’? 
e 
Faults of the Man,” and ‘‘ The Faults of Society.” 160 
pages. Cloth binding. Mailed for 60c. stamps. 


eee 
from the unique viewpoint of a ve’ 

AB 

A ors, cloth, ornamental cover design, 75c postpaid. 
THIS MAN ‘s;-r;po. FILLS HIS CHURCH 
men and women every Sunday. has gathered new 
A keen analysis of ‘‘The Faults of the Church,” ‘‘ Th 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York and Leadon 
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The Steer-cut 


Coffee 


You like coffee—real coffee—good 
coffee. But you may have found that it 
does not like you. What's the trouble? 

Two troubles—coffee chaff, and cof- 
fee dust. 


Chaff is seen in any common ground 
coffee—fine, white flakes. It is weedy, 
astringent, much like oak leaves, and 
will actually tan leather. Not good for 
the coffee flavor, or the human system. 

Dust is the result of grinding or crush- 
ing the coffee beans ina mill. Brewing 
brings the extreme bitterness and tannin 
out of these fine particles before the 
larger grains are fully brewed. And the 
indigestible dust floats and passes into 
the stomach. 


BarringtonHall 
The Satcrent Coffee 


The chaff is removed from Baker- 
ized Coffee. Look at it and see. 


Steel-cutting is done by sharp knives 
—not crushing the coffee beans, but di- 
viding them into granules of uniform size 
with no dust. The result is greater 
wholesomeness—and economy. 

Wholesomeness, because you can 
brew these uniform granules to the exact 
strength desired, without over-steeping 
any of them. 

Economy, because you get the full 
strength of each granule—no large grains 
to waste by under-drawing. A pound of 
Baker-ized Coffee will make 15 to 20 cups 
more than a pound of mill-ground coffee. 


Trial Can FREE 


We can’t tell it all in an advertisement. 
*“The Secret of Good Coffee’’ (mailed 
free) will tell you more—and a gen- 
erous free trial can will tell you still 
more. Clip the coupon. Thou- 












BAKER sands drink Baker-ized Coffee 
Importing Co. of full strength without harm, 
124 Hudson Street after finding ordinary mill- 
New York, N. Y. ground coffee very in- 


jurious. 35 or 40 cents 
per pound accord- 
ing to locality. 


Please send me free 
sample can of Barring- 
ton Hall Coffee and book- 
let “The Secret of Good 
Coffee.” In consideration I 
give my grocer’s name (on the 
margin). 


Name 


Address 





An Effectual Disguise.—CustomeR—‘‘I’m 
going to a masked ball, and I want some- 
thing that will completely disguise me.” 

CostuMER—‘‘Certainly, sir. I will give 
you something nice.’”’-—Péle Méle. 





Getting Even.—Hr—‘‘ Why not give me 
your reply now? It is not fair to keep me 
in suspense.”’ 

SHe—‘‘ But think of the time you have 
kept me in suspense! ’’—M. A. P. 


Which Won?—‘‘Yes,”’ said the deter- 
mined man, ‘‘when that waiter resented 
the smallness of my tip I took the case to 
the proprietor of the restaurant.” 

“And what did the proprietor do?”’ 

“He gave the waiter some money out of 
his own pocket and apologized to him for 
having such a_customer.’’—Washington 
Star. 


Renewing Acquaintance.—‘‘You know 


that $10 you lent me——”’ 
“Not now. Introduce me.’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


of Cavaliero. 


April 2.—Ex-President Roosevelt arrives in Naples. 


Hubert Le Blon, the French aviator, is killed by the 
fall of his aeroplane at San Sebastian, Spain. 


April 3.—Mr. Roosevelt refuses to accept an audience 
with the Pope, because it is made conditional on 
his promise that “nothing will arise to prevent it, 
such as the much-regretted incident which made 
the reception of Mr. Paichenia impossible.” 

It is reported from Somaliland that followers of 
“The Mad Mullah"’ have killed 800 natives and 
destroyed many villages. 


ia, > acoinai teat Roosevelt visits the King of 
taly. 

The British House of Commons, by a vote of 357 to 
251, rejects the Opposition amendment to Premier 
Asquith’s resolutions regarding the veto-power of 
the Lords. 


April 7.—The House of Commons passes Premier 
Asquith’s first veto resolution by a vote of 339 to 
237. 


Domestic 


WaAsHINGTON 


April 2.—Secretary Ballinger announces his intention 
to sue Collier's Weekly for its attacks on him. 


April 6.—The House passes a resolution granting the 
franking privilege to all ex-Presidents and their 
widows during life. 

The military court of inquiry on the Brownsville 
shooting-affair renders a verdict holding negro 
soldiers of the 25th Infantry guilty. 


April 7.—In the Senate Mr. Lodge introduces a bill 
prohibiting the keeping of food in cold storage more 
than a year. 


GENERAL 


April 1.—Rev. Borden P. Bowne, theologian and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Boston University, dies in 
Brookline, Mass. 

Mayor Gaynor of New York City issues an order 
forbidding the sale of fireworks from June 11 to 
July 11. 

The New York Central Railroad announces a 7-per- 
cent. wage-increase for practically all employees. 


April 2.—The Maryland Legislature passes the Digges 
Bill, disfranchising negroes in State and municipal 
elections. 

The Bethlehem Steel Works announces an advance 
of wages to common laborers. 


April 3.—President Taft addresses a large gathering 
of railroad trainmen at Worcester, Mass. 


April 4.—Senator Conger resigns from the New York 
State Senate. 


April 5.—The Indiana State Republican convention 
adopts a platform demanding further tariff re- 
vision, and indorsing the Roosevelt policies and 
the Taft Administration. 

Emil Seidel, the Social-Democratic candidate, is 
elected Mayor of Milwaukee. 





Health Heritage of 
The Holstein Cow 
Transmitted to Baby 


Health and Vitality are the most precious herit: 
of either man or beast. The marvellous system of 
cattle raising in vogue in Holland for over 2000 years 
has made health and vitality the assured heritage of 
the Holstein Cow—a heri that is infallibly trans- 
mitted to the infant brought upon this milk. That is 
why the Holstein baby is always fat, rosy and smiling. 

ecause it is as perfectly balanced in solids as 
human milk, Holstein Cow’s Milk can be_readily 
assimilated by the feeblest digestive powers. For that 
reason it is continually saving the lives of infants that 
doctors were about to give up as hopeless. Consult 
your physician as to its modification, but be sure you 
use only Holstein Cow’s Milk. 

Holstein Cow’s Milk, is also the best milk for the 
growing child, the brain worker or the invalid—for 
every conceivable family use. Write to-day for the 
story of Holstein Milk. You will find it most inter- 
esting and informative. It is free. 








April 1.—The lava flow from Etna engulfs the village 





Holstein-Friesian Association 
3 L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 








The Great Middle Price- High-Grade 
SYRACUSE 4 to 120 H. P. for Light and 
Heavy Duty and Speed Boats 
Patented Combination Exhaust 
that gi more power for weight than 
sarchanietecemee: Write for Ree cata- 
logand full particulars. LiveAgents Wanted 
SYRACUSE GAS ENGINE CO. 
1813 Park Street Syracuse, N. Y 















REAL ESTATE TITLE BONDS earning 


Waa lp OF EXCESS 


PROFITS 


on a centrally located fireproof business prop- 
erty in SEA’ Write for Folder‘ H.” ~ 





AMERICAN CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 
312-318 Leary Building Seattle, Wash. 


GARDY- CRAFT RFR 


BABY’S HEALTH 


Dr. Louis Fischer’s Practical Advice 
to Young Mothers 


It is during the summer months that every mother, 
especially the young mother, finds much to worry her 
in the care of her littleone. The ills that warm weather 
brings are often cause of worry and fear—it is then that the 
delicate life of your infant needs the most careful watching. 

Mothers will find many ical suggestions and direc- 
tions, and much good advice in a hand-book written by 
Louis Fischer, called 


“The Health Care of the Baby’’ 


which is mailed to any address for 82 cents in stamps, or can be 
obtained in stores. is 

Dr. Fischer is a well-known specialist and authority in child's dis- 
eases, and his book embraces the latest scientific ideas on infant care 
and feeding, both in health and illness. His advice covers the nurs- 
ery; bathing, clothing, growth, training, teething, general feeding, 
weaning, artificial feeding, food recipes, rules for ordinary illnesses. 
for contagious diseases and fevers, accidents, ear and eye, medi- 
cines, ete. 


» ete. ;. 
144 pages of practical mother-knowledge,strong cloth,82c postpaid 
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| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York & London 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide easton Bone ayy om the 
correct use of words, the ¥. Pua Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


{=> Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
comm on prepaying postage. 


“LR. ”” Lebanon, |} Pa.—(r) ‘“‘Iread of a ‘Con- 

gress of Physiotherapy in Paris. Sindy inform me 

w we os case means. (2) Who was Saint 
Chad 


(1) The word physiotherapy signifies the treatment 
of diseases by means of natural agencies, such as 
water, air, light, electricity, temperature, and normal 
conditions, as climate, altitude, etc. The mechanical 
means also employed include gymnastics, massage, 
methodical exercises in the open air, sports, etc. The 
word is pronounced with the accent on the syllable 
ther, 

(2) Saint Chad lived in the cathedral town of Lich- 
field, Staffordshire, England, and the year 672 is 
is given as the date of his death. 

“B. M.,” New York, N. Y.—“ Please advise me 
whether the word ‘banister’ is now considered a 
proper English word.” 

It is stated by dictionaries in general that this term 
is a corruption of * baluster,’’ and as such is to be con- 
demned; but the opinion is also held, in view of the 
literary authority supporting it, that the word has 
acquired general acceptance, and has taken literary 
rank. 

“E. G.,” Firthcliffe, N. Y.—" Kindly give a reason 
why the word ‘foreshadow’ can not be correctly used 
in the following sentence: ‘The new season will open 


early in May, a wos result we can not foreshadow 
as yet, but . ; 





Following by IOUS the principle that the shadow 
of an object must resemble the object itself, there 
must be a similarity between events for one to “fore- 
shadow” another. For instance, in the sentence: 
‘The surrender of Ghent foreshadowed the fate of 
Flanders,""—Motley, both events are of the same 
nature or character. This can not be said in regard 
to the sentence submitted, and therefore the present 
conditions of the business referred to can only foretell, 
predict, or forecast the result of the season’s work. 


In further answer to “C. W. K.,"’ Los Angeles, Cal., 
“*the exceptions which prove the rule” that the title 
Mr. is not used in combination with other titles, are 
Rev. Mr. Jones, and Mr. Justice Smith. 
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BLUECHER, 


ICELAND, ENGLAND, 


Cost from $62.50 up, 
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The TOP of the WORLD 


SUMMER VOYAGES TO 
THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


COOL—INVIGORATING— HEALTHFUL 
A Series of Cruises by Twin-screw Steamers 

KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE, 
OCEANA, and METEOR will leave HAMBURG, 
during June, July, August and September for NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND, ORKNEY, and FAROE ISLES. 
Duration from 13 to 24 days. 
including stateroom accommodations and meals. Ex- 
cellent connections from America. 


A \ MT Wer 


Write for 
Travel Books 


HAMBURG- 


AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Deodway 
NEW 








COMPLETE elocu- 
tionary manual for 
students, teachers, busi- 
ness men, lawyers, clergy- 
men, politicians, clubs, 


OTIS SKI 


HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: ‘‘It is admirable and 
practical instruction in the technique of se and I 
congratulate you upon your thorough work.’ 

ER, the Famous Tragedian, says: “It 
covers the ground very thoroughly, and is a distinct ad- 
vance on any similar work that I remember.” 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 





GRENVILLE KLEISER 
Formerly Instructor in Elocuti 


vinity School. 





and Public pokes * in Yale Di- 
Cloth, 543 pages, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


debating societies, and, in 
fact,everyone interested in 
the art of public speaking. 


A Complete Course of Study 
Free With Each Book 


on 








JOHN W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speaking, 
Yale bee peas says: ‘‘Admirable for those who are 





HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, New York, says: ‘‘ Many 
useful suggestions in it.” 


ig better speakers.’” 











FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 








PATENTS SECURED hd fee returned. 
Send sketch for free re 
ability. GUIDE BOO. 
INVENT, with valuable [ics of 


atone: Start LEGITIMATE MAIL-ORDER MER- 
oa a walt | {ted cond Business — Povatbilitien unlim- 





wanted, sent free, 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Fetouts secured 
free in World's Progress; sample free, 


MEN WANTED—FOR RAILWAY MAIL, 

interne) Revenue, Post 
yanyone. We = your tions; 

ON for schedule of examination dates. FRANK- 

ROE: | etlongardgapizmpresuntin at ole | {ck nssareen Dope Bis Rochester 8 E 

by us advertiped let. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


ce Examina- 
; preparation free. Write 








Victor J. Evans & Oo. , 849 **F’’ Washington. 





HOPE, 


ARE. ts Cot 
PATENT YOUR mse. $8,500 offered for Woodworking Plante, and pet HE nina San’ Fon sco 


one invention. How to Obtain a | industries 


Patent’ and ee What, to invent ” sent free. | Thousand Dollars to offer as B 


for free report as to 


Send es) sketch free si 


patentable 
vertise your patent for sale 


Address HoPE PROGRESSIV 
iy Patent obtained or Fee re- | LEAGUE, Hope, Arkansas. wae 2 


all kinds. We have Eighty 


PACIFIC COAST? Gelarion, anenene, 
corti fcasion ete., explained. stamps. 


ORNIA TEACHEKS? XGENG 
Los Angeles 





onuses, an 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








at our ex beg Vistablish 16 years. 
Chandlee & andice, } pan Attye. 
985 F Street Washington, D 


FOR WRITERS 





PATENTS = OBTAINED on NO OHARGE | 4 
oxamninoe Or Bates tities. Cokees as 

xaminer Paten ice, re 

ences. Patents advertised free, oh | Coe 
for free search and report. also illustrated NEW 
inventors’ guide book, ‘E. P. BUNYEA 


00., Washington, D. 0. Hesna 


rticles, Book M 
nd sketch | best publishers. Write foe yr 
~—e ‘AUTHORS’ ‘EXCHANGE 


hort Stories, 


TYPEWRITERS, every make, each entire- 
ly rebuilt and refinished; 
factory or may _be returne 
free. ora, So ——. stye ter Clear- 

: ing House Co., uane St., 
ears official bgp sot 800 altars “ety team Ta 


eran nteed satis- 
llustrated list 


ew York City. 


REAL ESTATE 









Picturesque Princeton 
Splendid homes in charming 
surroundings—no manufactur- 
ing. Midway between New York 
and Philadelphia—express train 
service. 

Rentals $300 to $6000 a year. 
Tastefully furnished homes also 
for rent. 

Furnished cottages for rent at 
Bayhead on Barnegat _— N. J. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Prin N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar t. 
















-» Placed with 


ork. 





Me el that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of | nooks. 


sis dente stamps. po Bus plete » SleckrOny Dye, print, bind, 


8. & A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 63, Wathteason, D.C. 


EUGENE OC. BROWN, ENGINEER & ATTOR- 





AUT a ORS—Let us manufacture your 


Estab. 1869. | 957 Warum cane ET 


I HAVE NO TYPEWRITERS TO SELL 
but if you are thinking of buying a machine, 
a postal will bring my plan for saving you 


J. JP BENNETT, 220 Broadway, New York,N.Y. 





aciliti es. 


SHETLAND PONIES 





PE-CASTING fo. 





NEY-AT-Law, Victor Bldg., Washington, 
D.O0., member Bar of U. S. areas Court, 
9 years Examiner U. 8. Patent Office. SEND 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





SKETOH FOR ADVICE ON PATENTABILITY. 
PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What | Upr 











Patents’ s ffer, | u ashburns 34 4 Enabes up; 
£ EV rota Oe Fae wi ide, BC npn wi 5 § Chickerings bay ye food second-hand 
prights $126 up;6 fine Bal y Grands at about Spe ecial—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
Patents that Protect and Pay. paxice and oe , Write for fuil particul ay Cash or two 
books free. too reralWatwon FG Highest ref- | years’ time. Lon & Healy “<1 
erences. Watso: oleae cago, p everywhere on approv stam) 
Patent Lament 612 F S8t,, W: D. Fullest guarantee with every piano. rt 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN High-grade 
prs t Pianos. Slightly used instruments. 

and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in | 7 te nways, oronty FA yon & Healys $250 
Py Set 


An unceasing source of pleasure and robust 
NEw YORE health to children. 
mates. Inexpens: 
Complete outfits. 
Illustrated catalog free. BEL EADE 
FARM, DEPT. F 


Safe and ideal play- 
ive tokeep. Highest type. 
Satisfaction area teed, 


, MARKHAM, va. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 








ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 


with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
a 50 Adams Street, | ing and Enlarging. Regular price list 2c 


RO 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


JOHNSTON, 


to buy or rent most re- 
Op portunity aes camp site on 
sho: P ey Lake Ossipee, . N 
4% mile of gradually pa sand.shore. 3 
miles from station. Tennis Courts, Ball 
dip . Unlimited opportunities for sports 
f any nature. hag to H. B. YOUN 
80. WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


FARMS IN ae ENGLAND 
Illustrated circular free. Dept. 27. 


P, F. 
118 Devonshire Btreet Boston, Mass. 


OVER 1,000,000 BUYERS 


including the cream of Ameri- 
can Business and Professional 
Men and their families, read 
these Classified Ads. every week 

t yours here. It will pay you. 


WRITE FOR RATES 
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6000 FEET ABOVE SEA | 
with excellent Iron Mineral Waters, Mineral Baths, Hydrotherapy. | 
THE§BATHS have been RE-CONSTRUCTED THIS YEAR 
upon the NEWEST SYSTEM. = 
Terminus of the world-famous Albula Ry. 


Routes: (a) via Basle-Zurich-Chur-Thusis and the Albula Railway : 
(b) Lindau-Chur-Thusis: (c)_ via Landeck-Schuls-Tarasp or 
Stilfserjoch and Bernina Pass by Diligence: (d) by Diligence via 
Chiavenna-Maloja. 


Hotels : Kurhaus—Neues Stahlbad 
* | Victoria—Du Lac 


Lawn-Tennis. Golf Links. The guests of these establishments 
are entitled to attend all Soirees, Concerts, &c., of the Four Hotels. 


Illustrated Booklets from the Hotels (ask for Prospectus No. 15); from 


York; or (in England) from Goutp & PortMan’s, Ltd., 54 New 
Oxford Street, London, W. C. 
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hte 


Town anv Country TrAvgEL Bureau, 389 Fifth Avenue, New fume 


Reduced Prices for Early and Late Seasons 


SEEING WASHINGTON 
| This 9 Winter 


Get acquainted Triple the pleas- 
before you go ure of your visit 
The advance knowledge gained of Your great pudlic 
machine—of personalities of places—trom a few evenings 
| spent in delightful company with Mrs. Harriet Earhart 


U PPER ENGADIN E Monroe’s chatty, intimate book about the national capital 


is more than worth the price of your ¢écket to Washington, 


: SWITZERLAND. Justas interesting if you are not going. Outofthe ‘ Guide- 


! ook’? class. ainty y cloth, 180 pages, thoroughly 
| ry Tor maga for $1.10 stamps. DON’T MISTAKE 


THEN E 
Washington, sealer ion 
Its Sights and Insights”? * 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 








THE TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK. 
Tells you all about foreign shopping, hotels, tips 
usages, etiquette, and other details of comfort and 
convenience. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
| Company, New York and London. 








AIR-SHIPS 
EXPLAINED * 


An illustrated Record of Aviation giving concise 
information regarding all kinds of air-ships, with a 
brief history of the conquest of the air since 1709. 
Blériot’s French Monoplane, Zeppelin Air-ship, Wright 
Aeroplane, British Army Aeroplane and British Army 
Dirigible, U.S. Government Air-ship. Uses of air- 
ships in warfare, in commerce, and in scientific explor- 
ation of unexplored regions. 

Also, Brief Glossary of Principal Terms used in 
Aviation, including a DI SECTIBLE MODEL AIR-SHIP, 
iN COLORS, similar to a Manikin chart in Anatomy. 


* THE HIGHWAY OF THE AIR JUST 
An illustrated quarto folder, 16 pp. READY 


eft: 30 : Board covers. Price, by mail, prepaid, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPARY, N.Y. 

















YELLOWSTONE PARK ‘in cotons, Pree" 


The “ Wylie Way” in Yellowstone is the highest expression of the art of 
camping—the result of 27 seasons’ actual experience. Each permanent camp 
an ensemble of pine-embowered tent-cottages, 
with every tent framed, ved and heated. 
Cozy sanitary camps, dry bracing air, comfort- 
able transportation and stupendous scenery—all 
combine to make the “ Wylie Way” the outing 
experience of a lifetime. Six day tours (or 
jonger) start daily, June 14th to Sept. 15th, from 
both Park Gateways. Wylie’s four-color cover, 
beautifully illustrated 1910 handbook is of com- 

pelling interest to travelers. Free. Address 

WYLIE PERMANENT CAMPING 60. 

“WYLIE WAY” DEPT. B, LIVINGSTON, MONT. 


IDE TRIPS | Boston Traver Society 


THROUGH PIOTURESQUE | $2 4 (60 Days) 


die | EUROPE 


N 3 DAYS |) 
AR’ AYS Passion Play—Rates $240 to $1425 
FROM BERLIN ; DAYS THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
Start any time—From Anywhere. 204 Berkeley Building, Boston, Macs. 




















New Palace Steamers England to 
Holland, via Flushing. Largest 


ted Fue coming he chest |/ TWENTY TOURS 
Write for booklets and itineraries, showing 

every detail of delightful tours. Ghberaumdenan tn cvers ane. Sealy, 
C. BAKKER, Gen. American Agent ; Pad 
Netherland State Rys.,and Flushing Mail Route Sailing dates, May 21 to July 9. Aute Tour 


in France,not expensive. Germany, sailing 
355 Broadway, New York Jul 9, 16, 20, 30. North Cape, with or 




















land. Our leaders show you much modern life. 





Write for travel and hotel brochure. Free 
The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


(2 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Leave in April, May, June, July and August 
All parts of Europe, including Oberammergau 


DE POTTER TOURS 


(31st year) 
32 Broadway - - NEW YORK 





“Travel Free From. Care” 





Send for our Helpful Brochure 
Bartlett Tours Co, 532 Walnut Phila, 


2, 9, 
without Russia. Art Tour, Italy to Scot- | * 





THE CoLLver Tours BEFORE 
(The Best in Travel) 


EUROPE Traveling » England 


PASSION PLAY SEND TO 
Mediterranean, Continental and British % 
Isles, Moy 38 "North Cape and. Russia, H. J. KETCHAM, Gen’ Agt. 


dane 8 —British Isles and Continental, 


dune 18—and other deueuttel jourvers ° 11 GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


Round=World OF ENGLAND 


12 Month Tone, Angst 10 362 F Broadway NEW YORK 
ee an eee ” For Illustrated Folder describing 
South Africa, Australia, etc., Sailing Oct. 29 CaTHEDRAL Route, Homes of 
Seven Months ° ° ° 
Please mention which Booklet you desire. the Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and 
The Collver Tours Company sats 5 
aan teeta‘ beta _Tennyson Districts. Also Har 

WICH ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 


Via Hook oF HOLLanpD. 











MARSTERS 


TOURS UNDER ESCORT Turbine Steamers, Wi ireless Teleg- 
Desirable berths still) || 247, aud Submarine Signalling 
available for sailings in 


May, June, July and Also VIA ANTWERP 
August to the Mediter- 

Traneun, Continental 
ports and British Isles. Small select 
parties; comprehensive itineraries; com- 
petent conductors ; moderate rates. Cor- 


EORGE K. MARSTERS 
rene WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON E U RO Pp E 
81 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK . 
Select limited parties under personal es- 
cort. Visiting the principal points of in- 


SCOTLAND ANDIRELAND | \.,.osrsmmeress 
ANGHOR LINE 























Send for free 72-page Foreign Travel Book 
A 
TWIN SCREW STEAMSHIPS | f ©™ning ce er ee 
Sailing Every Sat. from New York 840 Washington St Borien, tase, 
Time Of Ocean Trip, 7 Days 
Splendid accommodation; excellent service. 


Mod te Rates 
Book of Tours, Rates | and other information CAMPING TOURS IN THE CANADIAN 


sent free to those mentioning Literary Digest. ROCKIES—FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 























HENDERSON BROTHERS, Gen’! Agents | ADDRESS: MITCHELL-PETERSEN CAMPS, 
17 & 19 Broadway, New York ” 4326 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ou: resders are asgeu to Mention ‘1 HE LITERARY VIGEST when vriting to advertisers. 









